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QUESTI SCHIAV 
THOSE SLAVS) 


Lai 


LUCIANO ax FRANCESCO 


EAU R À N A 


NLY fourteen years before Nicolo dell’Arca’s death in Ur- 
bino, one of the two Lauranas, Luciano Laurana (1420-1480), died. His brother 


or relative, Francesco, outlived Nicolo by eight years. 
Born somewhere in central Dalmatia, most probably in Aurana* (in Slavic, 


Vrana, which may mean ‘“black”), proud of their Slavic origin, so that they signed 


* The first part of this series appeared in the October-December, 1946 issue of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 

1. A. CoLasanTI, Luciano Laurana, Rome, . . :; A. VENTURI, L'Abiente Artistico Urbinate nella Seconda Meta 
del Quattrocento; Il Luogo di Nascita di Bramante (Dalmazia Monumentale), Milano, 1917. 

2. Luciano and Francesco were born in Vrana, twenty miles from Zadar (Zara), Dalmatia. During the long 
history of that place, Vrana was designated as La Vrana, L'Aurana, Laurana; the last name of Luciano and Fran- 
cesco also changed from time to time: Laurana, Dallaurana; Luciano was even called: M. Lutian da Urbino, and 
Francesco: Oriundus civitatis Neapoli (just as Nicolo da Bari was da Bologna, da Puglia or dell’Arca). 
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FIG. 1. — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Architectural panel. — Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


their works in old Slavic letters, in Cyrillic, these two artists are those to whom 
the Renaissance owed perhaps more than it did to any of their countrymen. One 
was an architect and painter; the other a sculptor. They are not only the link be- 
tween two periods and two civilizations; they also transmitted the teachings of 
Brunelleschi, who, according to Vasari, was the teacher of one of the Lauranas, to 
Bramante,® who was the pupil of Luciano Laurana. 

In the midst of Italian art they realized and mastered the formula for a new 
architecture and its decorations so maturely, that their works appeared to be only a 
more perfect form of a concept already realized and not the first accomplishments 
of a new era, as they in reality were. Luciano’s first great work, the Castle for 
the Duke Federigo Montefeltro, in Urbino (Fig. 4), is to such a degree in the 
new concept that one would say that this fullness was the fruit of experience which 
he had gained earlier in the building of a number of such structures. But for this, 
neither the building of the lower gate on the arsenal in Venice, which Paoletti as- 
cribes to him, nor the building of the palace of Alessandro and Constanza Sforza 


3. Luciano Laurana used to put notes on his paintings in Serbo-Croatian; Francesco added some Serbo-Croatian 
words in Slavonic alphabet on his Madonna of Palermo, and Giorgio Schiavone used the same language and alphabet 
to write a most intimate and moving prayer on one of his Madonnas: CoMre L. DE VoiNovircH, Histoire de la Dal- 
matie, Paris, 1934; BUDiNicH, Un Quadro di Luciano Dellaurana nella Galleria anessa all'Instituto di B.A. di 
Urbino, 1902; and IBin., 17 Palazzo Ducale d'Urbino, Trieste, 1904, p. 117; REBER, Luziana de Laurana, in: “Mitteil. 
d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Hist. K1.,” June 1889, p. 47. 

4. Vasari, Vite (Filippo Brunelleschi): “Other pupils of Filippo were Domenico dal Lago di Lugano, Geremia 
da Cremona, a fine worker in bronze, a Schiavonian who did a number of things in Venice, Simone who after 


making a Madonna for the apothecaries at Or. S. Michele, died . .. and many others whom it would take too long 
to mention.” 


5. GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER, Architectural Phantasies by Bramante, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” January 
1943: “The Miracle of the Still-Born Child [panel suggested by RICHTER as by Bramante] is evidently the earliest 
of the series. The architecture of the palatial building in the background is completely designed in Luciano Laurana’s 
style. ... We find further interesting links between Bramante and Laurana’s courtyard of the ducal palace in Urbino 
in Bramante's Canonica di San Ambrogio in Milan and in three drawings which have been ascribed to Bimante 
. .. These three drawings form a connecting link between Laurana’s architectural panels and the architecture in 
the Miracles. In the architecture of Miracle N°2, we can still note a decided influence of Luciano.” 
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FIG. 2. — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Architectural panel. — Urbino. 


(1405-1472) in Pesaro, would have been enough. Likewise, it is not known what 
Federigo, Duke of Urbino, had in mind when he wrote that he knew of the glory 
and greatness of Luciano, since there was no longer, even at that time, any other 
trace of Luciano’s having been famous before then.‘ Luciano directed the building 
of the fortification and perhaps he had gained some reputation while working on 
decorations and perspectives for celebrations and feasts. On the other hand, Fed- 
erigo, also condotierre, was one of the most civilized rulers of his time, gallant and 
generous, not stingy with flattery for poets and artists with whom he surrounded 
himself. His words may have been a kind of expression of his personal admiration 
for Luciano. 

Let us suppose that even if Luciano did not have an opportunity to apply his 
ingenious ideas to the actual buildings, he expressed them by painting pure architec- 
tonic visions. Originally, these pictures, which are today in Baltimore (Fig. 1) 
Berlin and Urbino (Fig. 2), were perhaps intended as scenic decorations. But the 
application with which they were worked, their oddity and isolation in the gen- 
eral history of painting, rather show that they were a definite necessity for Luci- 
ano. These paintings were the best and especially the most individual way of ex- 
pressing his architectonic conceptions. 

One must not forget that he was already past forty when he approached this 
first and, unfortunately, last great work. What then, made him such an absolute 
master of architectonic forms in their entirety as well as in details? What caused 
him to realize the forms with such self-assurance, as if he were repeating already 
existing models. These forms, it is seen, did not come out of the imagination of a 


6. The Duke of Urbino, Federico Montefeltro, stated that he engaged Luciano to build his Palace: “Havendo 
per fama prima inteso et poi esperienza veduto et conosciuto quanto l'egregio huomo Maestro Luciano sia dotto ed 
instruto in quest arte.” The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, recently acquired a room from the Duke’s 
Palace in Gubbio. See, in “Life,” May 7, 1941, the optical illusions which were achieved through wood-mosaic and 


on the walls of that room. It is very probable that the artist was Francesco di Giorgio working under the 


intarsia Re : 
: Montefeltro, in: “Bulletin 


direction of Luciano Laurana himself: PRESTON REMINGTON, The Private Study of F. de 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art” January 1941. . ru , 
7. Fiske KimBaLz, Luciano Laurana and the “High Renaissance”, in: “The Art Bulletin,” 1927, vol. X., N°2, 
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fiery artist, as was the case 
with Nicolo dell’ Arca. 
When one looks at Luci- 
ano’s paintings one sees 
that the only fantasy in 
them is the omission of 
everything that is unfore- 
seen and unexpected. The 
harmony is so logical, so 
complete, so perfect, and 
so inhuman in its stillness 
that it is almost comical. 
One might say thatthe in- 
human silence, bizarre 
for us, may be normal 
and universal for another 
world. And it seems as if 


FIG. 3. — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Castle in Tarascon, photograph. 


Luciano knew of that other world. 

We see such a world in the photo- 
graphs of moon landscapes or when we 
stand before the Grand Canyon, before 
the Valley of the Giants in Arizona, over 
(hé Craterseoihextinctiyolcanoes ovin 
modern painting, before the landscape 
and Dépaysement of Chirico, and always 
there where it is not given to man to make 
his home, or whence he was expelled. 
Watching Luciano’s paintings, the im- 
pression grows in us that he knew such a 
world and that he carried it in himself 
like an ineradicable feeling. 

Let us remember where Luciano 
erected and painted his buildings: in Ur- 
bino and in Pesaro. These cities grew out 
of the Middle Ages. The elements of 
Gothic.style and Romanism mixed with 
the Byzantine in the canvases and walls 
of the Middle Ages. In the building made 
for Federigo, Luciano kept outside the 
idea of a Medieval fortress (Fig. 3), be- 


FIG. 4. — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Castle of. Urbino (Detail). 
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cause it was the only way in which the palace could defend itself from enemies. But 
in this necessary shell of the Middle Ages on which the elements of new times 
were only indicated, as in a tropical fruit from whose exterior cannot be fore- 
seen the luxury inside, is to be found the free and fully realized Luciano. In 
the interior of the Doge’s Palace in Urbino (Fig. 4), Luciano rejected the 
Middle Ages. Colonnades, porticos, perspectives in space, all repeat that which 
in his painting is Luciano to 
madness. ‘That which he created 
here was Urbino and Italy, but 
only from that moment on, and 
not until then. 

Luciano spent his early 
youth — and who knows how 
long that was — in the regions 
of Dalmatia which the Roman 
Emperors had settled with their 
colonists and covered with pal- 
aces and monuments. Before the 
various invasions and especially 
before the final attack of the 
Slavs, these last promoters of an 
old civilization left their works 
or disappeared, in the new hu- 
manity. Endless palaces with 
colonnades that were lost in per- 
spective, enormous cupolas cov- 
ered with mosaics, mausoleums 
with rotundas surrounded with 
columns, remained alone and 
deserted. Thus the Diocletian 
Palace in Split (Spalato) (Fig. 
5), the markets, the forums, por- 
ticos and theatres in Salona, 
thus the amphitheatre in Pulja 
(Pola). Abbé Fortis in his travels in Dalmatia, quotes manuscripts of Senator 
Giovanni Batista Giustiniani from the middle of the XVI Century, in which 
Salona is described : 

“The greatness and magnificence of the old city of Salona can be seen from 
the present-day remnants, namely, from arches and arcades of a beautiful theatre; 


FiG. 5. — Diocletian’s Palace, Split (Spalato), photograph. 


8. M. L’ABsé Fortis, Voyage en Dalmatie (traduit de l'italien), Berne, 1778. 
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from blocks of the most marvelous marble strewn in the field; from a wonderful 
column which consists of three marble pieces still holding out near the sea at the 
place where, it is said, the arsenal was; from several exquisite arches standing on 
marble columns at a height which one cannot reach by throwing a stone — they are 
crossed by the aqueduct between Salona and Split. The ruins of great palaces and 
old epitaphs on many ex- 
quisite stones may be 
seen, but the ground ris- 
ing and gradually accu- 
mulating, is covering 
more and more of the 
most ancient and most 
valuable objects.” 

Ves, that is whät 
Luciano saw, those classi- 
cal forms, lines, and this 
harmony — without a 
single human being — 
alone against the sky, the 
clouds, and the sun. If 
we look at it from this 
point of view, the mys- 
tery of his vision, origi- 
nality, and bizarreness is 
suddenly solved. Thus, on 
the painting in Balti- 
more, we see the Arch 
of Triumph between the 
theatre in Salona or Pola 
and the Mausoleum in 
Split (Fig. 6). It is in- 
teresting to mention here 

; is à that in the chapel of the 
FIG. 6. — Cathedral and Mausoleum, Split (Spalato), photograph. Trogir Cathedral near 
Spalato in Dalmatia are 
reliefs of winged Genii bearing lighted torches, supposed to have been made on 
the pattern of sarcophagi in Salona by Francesco Laurana before he left his home- 
land for Italy. 

Itis a paradox that the Lauranas, brothers or relatives, were the last gifts of 
Byzantium to the Western world and the new age at the time of the fall of the Slav 
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kingdoms in the Balkans. Children of the world which was gradually disappear- 
ing, brought to the new world the skill of the Byzantines to record calmly and with 
iconographic precision, with a kind of mad coldness and inhumanity, the world 
which eternity in its stillness was to preserve. The gift of Classicism which the 
Romans had at one time brought from the West to the East, the East was now 


i 5 askKs ix à ance. 
FIG. 7.—— FRANCESCO LAURANA. — One of many Beatrice of Aragon’s masks. — Museum of Aïx en Provence, France 


returning to the West in the persons of two young shepherds.” | 
Two vears after he had started the building of the palace, which up to this day 


9. Vasarr, The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects (Introduction A DER Sin D 
by means of the study of the great Filippo Brunelleschi, architecture once en Re n e de oi 
proportions of the ancients as well in the round columns as in the square DR and in LÉ ne a pou < 

: order is distinguished from order, the difference between them being made ECS dc ers Es 
ee ding to rule with more order: things are partitioned out by measure; design shows increased power 
ST pervades he and exhibits the excellence of the art; the RES re 

i i a discovered, so that the plans of churches and other buildings are well conceived, 
Te es se magnificent and in proportion. An example is en _. EN 
Ï i Firenze, not to speak of the convenient and commodious erection due to Francesco di Giorgio 
A ns ss mn, of he Duomo of Urbino.” (“The architect was Luciano di Laurana, not Francesco di 
s + 
 — Nues the English edition of Vasarrs Vite, translated by A. B. Hinps). 
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has remained the most perfect 
monument of the Renaissance in 
Italy, Luciano bought a plot of 
land with a vineyard and a little 
house (1470). He built several 
more palaces in Urbino, but he 
remained modest, retiring and 
almost uncivilized. Federigo, it 
seems, had to intervene in person 
in order that the artisans and 
builders obey the orders of this 
modest architect. That was Fed- 
erigo, whose portrait was done by 
Pierro della Francesca, and whose 
medallion was done by Paolo 
da Ragusa (Pavle Dubrovcanin) 
about 1450. After the death of the 
Duke of Urbino, Giulio Clovio, 
another of Luciano’s countrymen, 
illustrated a book about him. In 
the immediate vicinity of the little 
house in which Luciano died in 
1480, Raffaello Sanzio was born 
four years later. The one had come 
to Urbino and left it his most 
beautiful works; the other was 


FIG. 8. — FRANCESCO LAURANA. — Beatrice of Aragon. — Kaiser Friedrich 


Museum, Berlin. born in Urbino and Was to give all 
his works to other regions of Italy. 
Between two towers of Castel Nuovo in Naples, Francesco Laurana (1420- 


1502), a brother or relative of Luciano, finished in about 1458 the Triumphal 


Arch for Alfonso, King of Aragon — three superimposed arcades covered with 
reliefs, victories, angels, and wreaths, which altogether celebrated more than Al- 
fonso’s victories the victory of the new spirit of the Renaissance. That was the first 
Triumphal Arch since Roman times, and the richness of its decoration must have 
caught the imagination of the luxurious Spaniards who ruled Naples at that time. 


10. VASARI, in: Francesco di Giorgio, Sculptor and Architect, gives the description of the Palace of the Duke 
of Urbino ignoring again that its architect was Luciano Laurana and not Francesco di Giorgio of Sienna: “. . . In 
the palace which he [Fr. di Giorgio] built at Urbino for the Duke Federigo Feltro, the distributions being made in 
a beautiful and convenient manner, while the staircases are remarkable and more pleasing than any erected before 
that time. The halls are large and magnificent, and the apartment useful and exceptionally noble. To sum up in a 
word, the entire palace is as fine and well built as any other that has been erected up to the present.” 


11. FRiITZ BUREEN, Francesco Laurana, eine Studie zur italienischen Quattrocentos Kultur, Strasburg, 1907. 
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Francesco undoubtedly worked out everything in the main sculpture on the 
monument; perhaps he conceived the very structure of the monument. However, if 
it is correct, as L. Venturi thinks,® that the architectonic basis belonged to Luciano 
Laurana, because it has elements analogous to the arcades in the interior of the 
Urbino Palace, we must conclude that Luciano was a pupil or co-worker of Fran- 
cesco before his departure for Urbino and that he accompanied him to Southern 
Italy and Sicily. It is not improbable that both had started their artistic lives in the 
Slav settlements in Sicily, where very many of their countrymen must have resided. 
Living in Palermo, in villages and small towns, Francesco worked among his people. 
These must have admired him and their admiration was probably so dear to his 
heart that he left Slavic inscriptions for them on his Madonnas. 

Actually, the Naples Arch is one of the most beautiful monuments of the Ren- 
aissance but, although it is the first of its kind, it is far from representing the usual 
modesty and circumspection of 
new attempts. At first glance or 
at dusk, forgetting the details, 
one would think it to be a gate 
from the Rococco period several 
hundred years later, its elements 
blossoming one out of the other, 
climbing between the walls of 
the fortress like a young plant 
toward freedom and light. 
Nevertheless even the most su- 
perficial glance shows that the 
basic idea of the structure is al- 
most classical in its pure beauty. 

The entire construction is, 
in fact, a super-position of ar- 
cades and columns and attics 
which give it the appearance of 
a young vine breaking through 
the narrow space between two 
large towers. This has a sym- 
bolical effect ; it imposes the idea 


12. LIONELLO VENTURI, Studi sul Palaz- 
zo Ducale di Urbino, in: “L’Arte,” 1914. In 
this study L. VENTURI expresses the opinion 
that the same architect who made the Arch of 
the Castel Nuovo in Naples, built the Palace  x56. 9. prancesco LaurANA. — A Princess of Aragon. — Kaiser Friedrich 
of the Duke of Urbino. Museum, Berlin. 
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of something fresh and powerful but too young for the struggle with the giants 
which those towers represent. It seems as if one wished to represent the fight 
between David and Goliath, or that of St. George with the dragon. At the base is 
an arcade between two elegant Corinthian columns supporting an attic on which 
there is a sumptuous relief of the Triumph of Alfonso of Aragon. Francesco en- 
deavored to represent faithfully on the relief the triumphal entrance of Alfonso 
into Naples in 1443. He succeeded in this without sacrificing anything of the clas- 
sical rhythm of his composition. Over this is another arcade between double Ionian 
‘columns, and it probably was supposed to span the statue of Alfonso. Over this is 
a second attic with four Virtues in the niches, over them a semicircular frieze with 
two large Rivers, and above all this stands, conspicuously and lonely against the 
sky, the statue of St. Michael. 

Undoubtedly, many sculptors worked on this monument, which was begun 
perhaps immediately after the tenth anniversary of Alfonso’s entry into Naples. Ât 
the head of the team with Francesco was Pietro di Martino, and under him Do- 
menico Gagini, Antonio da Pisa, Paolo Romano, and others. Only under the sup- 
position that the Arch at first consisted of the basic arcades and the attic, while 
other elements were added later, could one find an analogy with that which Luci- 
ano later created in Urbino. 

Forgetting entirely that Italy at that time was full of Slavs, art historians usu- 
ally suppose that Luciano and Francesco had come from somewhere in Dalmatia 
through Venice and had immediately merged with a new milieu. However, we saw 
earlier, Alfonso of Aragon himself, after the battle on the Vasto, send three hun- 
dred ships to the Slavic coast to bring a fresh population. There were so many 
Slavs in southern Italy and Sicily that Pope Innocent VIII cast anathema on them 
in 1487, which corresponded approximately to the time Francesco finally left Italy‘ 
and crossed over into France, where he lived until his death. It is no wonder, then, 
that Francesco signed some of his statues in Sicily in the old script of the 
Cyrillic alphabet and in Slavic. The men who saw these statues and whose admir- 
ation meant most to him, were his Slav countrymen. They were not always com- 
mon persons, peasants, and fishermen. Alfonso’'s Minister of State was a Slav from 
Dubrovnik who had the Italian name of Benoit Cotrugli (perhaps Koturich). He 
continued under Ferdinand of Aragon and wrote one of the first economic disser- 
tations (Della Mercatura). At the Court was also Donatello’s pupil, Paolo da Ra- 
gusa. It is quite possible that the latter introduced the two Lauranas to both Duke 
Of Urbino and King of Naples and made the memorial work for Federigo, as well 
as, for Alfonso, the well-known medallion with the naked goddess. It is not neces- 
sary to look for reasons as to why Francesco no longer wished to remain in north 


I 3. CH. EPHR SSI, 1n G a ts ] ul e2 . = 
, . azette des Beaux Aït \', 1882 LEcoy DE LA MaRCHE in Gazet (a d 
, » n t es Beaux 
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Italy, in Florence and Venice, where he probably never settled, but went far to the 
south. There, it seems, he felt more at home with his people than he would have 
felt among the Slavs near Ancona, Abruzze, or Venice. 

One would rather study how it happened that Luciano went back to the north. 
One must assume that he was the creator of the Triumphai Arch in Naples and 
that he was on the spot when planning it, and did not send the drawings from some- 
where in the north of 
Italy. This Triumphal 
Arch would not be the 
only one he created, since 
there is another: in his 
painting in Baltimore. 
The sole fact that he also 
painted the Arch, should 
support the thesis that he 
was the creator of the 
Naples monument. Un- 
fortunately, however, the 
fact that he painted a 
triumphal arch rather in- 
dicates that it is hardly 
possible that he would 
build the Triumphal 
Arch as it is in Naples, 
two decades before he 
painted a much more se- 
vere and classical arch as 
seen in the Baltimore 
painting. The triumphal 
arch in the Baltimore 
painting corresponds to 
ROOMS DOTE OR  amnena es À Procees of Aragon, — Melon Collection, National 
the Roman triumphal Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
arches, such as that of Constantine in Rome. It has three openings and its free- 
standing columns, supporting statues or smaller columns, divide the attic into three 
parts. In his Baltimore painting Laurana digresses from the Roman triumphal 
arch insofar as he doubled the central columns, thereby making them more 
elegant and more decorative. He likewise crowned the attics with a kind of frieze 
which completed each part of the attic separately. On the Triumphal Arch in 
Naples there is only one opening but the columns are doubled and the highest 
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attic ends likewise with semicircular friezes as in the painting in Baltimore. 

One would rather say that the creator of these two triumphal arches, differ- 
ent in spirit, recalls the same model remembered somewhere. We have already 
noted that the amphitheatre in the painting in Baltimore is, in fact, a Roman 
amphitheatre in Pola, in Istria, or the theatre in Salona near Split, while the octa- 
gonal temple is the Mausoleum of Diocletian in Split. There is, in Pola, another 
extraordinary monument of the Roman past, that is the Porta Aurea, an arch with 
an opening, the elegant lines of which were copied first by Michelangelo and 
| then by Piranesi. In the minds of both 
Francesco and Luciano there must have 
existed a temple, which they had as chil- 
dren seen in Split— an amphitheatre, 
and a triumphal arch. These models were 
common to both of them, just as their 
origin, language, and perhaps their par- 
ents, were common to both of them. 

The two Lauranas shared throughout 
their lives the friendship of three of the 
most cultivated rulers and humanists of 
that time. Luciano Laurana lived with 
the Duke of Urbino, whose classical 
knowledge excelled not only the knowl- 
edge of all the humanists who surrounded 
him, but was greater even than his own 
military virtues for which he was famous. 
At the same time, the life and artistic cre- 
ations of Francesco Laurana moved for 
a period of full fifty years between two of 
the most interesting humanists of this era. 

No * ps : A1 He worked for Alfonso of Aragon the 
pie crotanat pténotrez puni Conaitior Bee VIASIUNCeRE andhisillecithneres Ant en 
dus ue à; dinand; and he also worked for King 

René of Anjou. Both were Neapolitan Kings: each contested the legality of the 
other. Both were captives, both lingered in prisons, lived in glory, and turned their 
faces away from everything worldly and transitory to a world of ideas, poetry, and 
art. Ît is well to know that Alfonso went into battle reading Livius, and that he 
stopped his army in front of the grave of a Roman poet. Nevertheless, he enjoyed 
taking part in battles of wandering scholars in the indescribably filthy Latin debates 
which were then the fashion. In 1468, Alfonso gave Naples to Ferdinand (called 
Don Ferrante) as an inheritance. Francesco Laurana must still have been in Naples, 
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when in 1460 Ferdinand was defeated by Jean of Anjou at Sarno. Only with the aid 
of Alessandro Sforza and an Albanian chief, Skenderbeg, who came from the 
Balkans like Francesco Laurana himself, did Ferdinand regain his throne. 

Jean of Anjou was a son of René, Duke of Anjou, or Lorraine and Bar, who 
lost his Neapolitan Kingdom in a battle with Alfonso in 1443, after which he re- 


turned to France and married the daughter of Isabel of Brittany, Jeanne de Laval. 


= .— St. Didier Church, Avignon, France. 
FIG. 12. — FRANCESCO LAURANA. — Tabernacle S À ; 


René ceded the rule of Lorraine to his son, Jean, the Duke of Calabria, who mar- 
ried Mary of Bourbon, niece of Philip of Burgundy, and he himself withdrew to 
his estate to surround himself with painters and poets. He also painted and ex- 
changed verses with his royal relative, Charles of Orleans, one of the greatest Ni 
poets who had likewise begun to write verses in exile. In 1462 he En au- 
mur with exemption from four years of tax payments in order that they might give 
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a performance of the Mystery of the Passion. It 1s interesting to note that on the 
little island of Tauris near Dubrovnik, in Dalmatia, his escutcheon was found with 
the inscription “Renatus Rex lustus in Exilium Expulsus." Itis not known whether 
he was there after his bondage to the Burgundians (1431-1432) and whether, re- 
calling that or some other stay in Dalmatia, he established his friendship with Fran- 
cesco Laurana, whom he took into his court, but Francesco stayed with him from 
1461 until 1466. 
One must not forget that in 1460, René’s son Jean fought and defeated Ferdi- 
. nand of Aragon, whom Francesco served, and it was possibly on that occasion that 
Francesco joined Jean, who then sent him to his father, perhaps together with 
Nicolo dell’ Arca and some other artists. There, he made memorials, carved deco- 
rations for churches, and probably participated in the preparations for the Mysteries 
in Saumur and Angers. In 1467 he installed an aqueduct in the Church Sainte Re- 
parade near Aix-le-Puy. The same year and those that followed, we see him again 
in Southern Italy. There remains from that period a series of Francesco’s Madon- 
nas in Sicilian churches, in St. Francesco in Nota, in St. Francesco in Palermo 
and in Sta. Maria della Nuovo on which is inscribed “Francescus Laurana me fecit, 
1471.” In these Madonnas, long and slender in line and form, began Francesco’s 
search for perfection in the expression of beauty. Art was no longer a mystical 
work through which religion or faith was expressed; art in this century opened for 
a man a kingdom of beauty and poetry known only to ancient peoples. Actually, 
beauty was all around the nran of the new age and within his reach, and it was up 
to him to immortalize it in words, in stone or in colors. When he did not have to 
work on the altars, Francesco tried to idealize the beauty of his time, to reduce all 
lines to that which was sternly and perfectly plastic in them.“ Young women with 
long necks, wide and high foreheads, with hair which did not interfere with the 
contour of the skull. Their noses were long and sensitive, like the nose of a doe. 
The eyes hardly saw from under the heavy lowered eyelids. Physical beauty which 
thus became almost conceptual and monumental recalls Egyptian portraits, Budd- 
histic bronzes, or a portrait which Leonardo da Vinci started thirty years later. 
In 1474 Francesco was again in Naples. There he found a living model who 
was to serve him again and again in singing in stone the same enigmatic hymn to 
perfection, and to the maidenly beauty of a young woman. He was fifty years old 
when he received the order for the portrait of Beatrice of Aragon. She was the 
daughter of Ferdinand of Naples, the chief enemy of Francesco’s protectors, René 
and John of Anjou. She was also the granddaughter of Alfonso, whose Triumphal 
Arch Francesco had decorated. He must have thought of all this as he did her por- 


14. WiLHELM RoLrs, Franz Laurana, Berlin, 1907, p. 455; IvaN KUKULJEvICH SAKkCINskI, Kroatisch-Dalma- 
fische Kuenstler am Hofe des Mathias Corvinus, Agram (Zagreb), 1860; and Isin,, Slavnik Umjetnikah 


; Tlugosla- 
venskih, Zagreb, 1858. gosta 
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trait. Today it is difficult to say which was his first portrait of Beatrice, because he 
later worked for years (Fig. 7) on a portrait of her. In every one of these portraits 
she was, in a different way, the most beautiful woman ever carved in stone: an 
Aragon Princess in Palermo, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin (Figs. 8 
and 9), in the Louvre, in Vienna, in Washington in the National Gallery (Mellon 
Collection) (Fig. 10), in New York in the Frick Collection, and in the Rockefel- 
ler Collection. In contemporary portraits, Desidario da Settignano, did not have 
Francesco’s serenity through which to free beauty from everything transitory, and 
to preserve it in its plastic and monumental spirituality alone. Thus the difference 
between Desidario’s portraits and those by Francesco, is comparable to that between 
the late Greek works and those from the shores of the Nile. 

Francesco was with Beatrice for two years. In 1476 she married the Hun- 
garian King, Matthias Hunyadi. It is not known why Francesco preferred to return 
to France after Beatrice’s marriage rather than to follow her to the court which 
also was famous as the gathering place of artists and poets. Most likely, the mem- 
ory of the friendship and hospitality which he earlier encountered in France in- 
fluenced Francesco’s decision. Beatrice took with her the Slav miniature artist, 
Felicce da Ragusa, whose uncle, the Bishop of Modrussa, was her favorite. Later, 
in her court, there was another great Slavic artist, Giovanni Dalmato Duknovich 
(Fig. 11), and there were most likely other artists and masters from Bosnia and 
Serbia whom Matthias from time to time snatched from the Turks. 

Francesco spent near René of Anjou, the two last years left to this odd poet, 
Bohemian, King, and painter. During that time Francesco made the famous Taber- 
nacle (Fig. 12) in Avignon which has been in the Church of St. Didier since the 
French Revolution. Christ, under the weight of the cross, is surrounded with 
soldiers who whip Him. Symmetrical with this group, there is in the composition 
a group of women and Apostles, while the Mother of God is fainting and Mary 
Magdalene is wiping her tears. Between the two groups, in the triangle, is seen the 
architectural background on the hill. The entire composition is subordinated to the 
drama of the subject. Francesco had forgotten all the Sicilian Madonnas, as well 
as the eternal countenance of Beatrice. He made his last composition a representa- 
tion which was to suppress life in its naturalistic aspect, and to accomplish the idea 
through symbol and rhythm. In this work he was perhaps under the influence of his 
surroundings, which were still close to the Middle Ages. The Renaissance in this 
last work of Francesco — as if it were his first work — consists of classical rhythm 
and the logic of the composition. In them we see the Francesco from the triumph 
of Alfonso of Naples, unchanged. But, although the subject matter is similar, it 1s 
difficult to compare this relief with the contemporaneous Préfà by Nicolo dell’Arca 
in Bologna. The Avignon Tabernacle is representative, dramatic, and free of al 
emotion, in fact classical; the Prétà of dell’Arca is, above all, emotional, pathetic, 
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and romantic, both in the treatment of material and in its meaning. Immediately 
afterward, Francesco created for the Marseilles Cathedral, St. Martha, hard and 
bitter. One might almost say that Donatello himself had come and carved the stone 
with him. 

Francesco outlived his great friends and protectors. René died in 1480, Luci- 
ano Laurana in 1481, Ferdinand in 1494. That year the old and lonesome dell’Arca 
died. 

Perhaps Francesco no longer remembered him. Beatrice became a widow in 
1490. She was now a hard woman who, in the great intrigues about the throne, had 
become no less hard than a man would have been. It took fourteen years longer, 
one year after Francesco’s death in Avignon (1502), before another artist found 
im a women called Gioconda, the beauty which Beatrice brought to Francesco. 


RASTKO PETROVIECH: 


À REVIVAL OF 


MELCHIOR LORICH 


FOR many years Î have kept some 
photographs of woodcuts by Melchior 
| Lorich in a folder. Whenever I showed 
them to painter friends and asked them 
to guess who did them, they suggested 
somebody of the Ecole de Paris, after 
which they hesitated and finally ended by 
admitting their embarrassment. There 
was nobody who did not look for the 
artist among our contemporaries and who 
was not amazed to hear that these works 
had been done four hundred years ago. 
“How timeless and modern!” they ex- 
claimed. 

When we compare the costume fig- 
ure (Fig. 1) with one designed by Dürer, 
for instance, the charming Venetian Lady 
seen from behind in the Albertina, or 
the T'urk in the title page of the Apoc- 
alypse, no amateur will be in any doubt 
about placing Dürer’s drawing and wood- 
cut in the transition period from the XV 
to the XVI Century. At least he will 
recognize them at first glance as some- 
thing not contemporary, but out of the 
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1. F. LiPPMANN, Zeichnungen von Albrecht Dürer, 
Vol. V, No. 459. 


FIG. l. — MELCHIOR LORICH. — Turkish Woman, woodcut. 
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past. The drawing and woodcut are both dated. But in calling them “timeless,” we 
mean something different: we mean that they have a grandeur which is felt as 
still living in spite of their firm connection with their time of origin. Dürer has 
qualities transcending his immediate goals — which, however, we distinctly recog- 
nize in his works — that retain their power of impressing us moderns. Still we re- 
main aware that his productions cluster around the year 1500. What causes Dürer’s 
art to be “dated”? The reason is that it impressed its own era so profoundly that 
it was closely followed and widely imitated. It contributed decisively to building 
a style. In the confusing abundance of works of art handed down to us, Dürer’s 
are important mile-stones marking the road which artistic evolution has traveled. 
Looking back from our 
viewpoint today, weareina 
position to discern a straight 
line leading back to Dürer 
and beyond him. Just be- 
cause Dürer’s art was so in- 
tensely continued without 
interruption it has lost for 
us something which it must 
originally have possessed to 
an extremely high degree, 
namely the element of sur- 
prise. Artists who found no 
followers, or only a few, 
have on the contrary, re- 
tained this faculty of sur- 
prising us and when they 
regain our attention after a 
lapse of time, we have the 
feeling of a new discovery. 

In such cases we are 
inclined to overrate what 
we discover. In our own 
day we have witnessed the 
discovery of Magnasco who 
has been proclaimed a gen- 
ius. [t may be that I am 
also overrating Melchior 
Lorich, whom I propose to 


FIG. 2, — MELCHIOR LORICH. — Woman Playing the Harp, woodcut. discover. 
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When is such a discov- 
ery possible? When our own 
art, in the fullness of time, 
has opened our eyes to kin- 
dred art of the past; when 
values in old works related 
to values which we appre- 
ciate in our own art, begin 
to outweigh all the other 
time-bound qualities of an 
ancient work; when, in a 
word, the old work of art 
becomes modern. 

It is easier for a draw- 
ing than for a painting to re- 
gain modernity. The paint- 
ing which served the patron 
and his intentions is of ne- 
cessity more closely linked 
to its date of origin than a 
drawing. The painting has 
also suffered more severely 
from the unavoidable rav- 
ages of time which enhance 
its venerableness, but impair 
its up-to-dateness. Drawing 
enjoys more liberty. It does 
not have to yield to its sur- 
roundings and thus is bur- 
dened with only a minimum 
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FIG. 3. — MELCHIOR LORICH. — Turkish Vouth, woodcut. 


of outward accessories that will reveal its fixed date of origin. 

Melchior Lorich’s woodcuts are reproductions of his drawings made, in part, 
after his death. Their modernity lies in the simplification of outline and model- 
ing. His dry unbroken lines display the same mannerism that is typical of modern 
graphic illustration. The plain silhouette impresses itself on our memory liketa 
geometric pattern; there is a felicitous relation between figure and frame; the broad 
black band framing the sheet seems less the borderline of the block than the be- 
ginning of the filled space. In the Turkish Youth (Fig. 3) the framing reinforces 
the essential parallels repeated in the verticals of the spires and in the horizontals 
of the roofs and the bridge. In the Woman Playing the Harp (Fig. 2 )MTROIICES 
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FIG. 4.— MELCHIOR LORICH. — Sleeping Woman, drawing. — Museum of Fine Arts, Copenhagen. 


the scaffolding which is stressed by walls and floor, and counterbalanced by the 
many parallel strings of the harp. Another modern feature is the still life of plants 
and fruit in the lower right corner. Its artistic function is to fill the plane and to 
hold it, contrasting black and white, both at the peak of intensity. How round such 
fruit must be to keep the parallels of the strings from becoming monotonous! 

In the drawings likewise the space surrounding the bodies has only a graphic 
function. À bed is not soft repose, warmth and sensuality, but deep darkness to 
enhance the light body; curtains and wall are reduced to hatching (Figs. 4 and 5). 
The bodies themselves are not recumbent and do not rise; they leave no dents on 
the cushions and do not move according to anatomy. They have no erotic intent, 
their gestures express no feelings and tell no story. The heads are small and void 
of expression. With their long legs and arms these figures spread over the horizon- 
tal format and fill it. 

When Melchior Lorich finds himself in unfamiliar surroundings he looks 
around with the curiosity of a modern artist. In Neuburg on the Danube, he drew 
Jews celebrating the Day of Atonement (Figs. 6 and 7). They wear their prayer 
robes; the one in the center (not reproduced here) holds a candle and a sacred 
scroll. They are presented to the onlooker like people caught by the camera. The 
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FIG. 5. — MELCHIOR LORICH. — Nude, drawing. — Museum of Fine Arts, Copenhagen. 


one at the right is seen from behind, the other at the left is shown just about to 
turn around. It may be that some ethnological interest in unfamiliar types induced 
Lorich to make these drawings, but he still made them without a secondary pur- 
pose. He approached them free of sentimentality and of enmity; not with intent 
to show those who crucified Christ as objects of abomination, as Dürer’s exagger- 
ating grimaces had done, nor, on the other hand, with the soul-searching sympathy 
which distinguishes Rembrandt’s rendering of Jews. For Lorich they are simply 
human beings who interest him and whom he seizes and puts down on paper as he 
sees them. Wilhelm Leibl might have drawn them in this manner. 

The same approach is seen in the city view (Fig. 8). Lorich is the author of 
a large and detailed view of Constantinople — a map-maker’s job. The large pen 
drawing in Copenhagen is, on the contrary, the work of an artist — roofs hori- 
zontal, roofs slanting into distance, roofs sharply thrust into depth; nothing but 
roofs. No doubt views of roofs exist as early as Dürer, but his drawing in Rotter- 
dam, L. 824, used in the etching T'he Gun (B. 99) represents a homely village, and 
its purpose is to lead the eye backward to the church. Placed in a city like Con- 
stantinople, thrilling for its ethnological interest, Dürer would hardly have dared 


such a casual approach. 
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For these roofs are indeed located in 
Constantinople where Lorich had trav- 
eled to study the curiosities of a world 
different from home in everything — cos- 
tumes, customs, types and buildings — 
and to bring home as much information 
as possible. And in such a situation he 
settles down at his window and draws 
roofs, nothing but roofs; and only far be- 
hind at the right, hardly visible, is there 
a minaret indicated, to bear witness to the 
newness and strangeness of this far-away 
world. Lorich reminds us here of the 
“flight from the motif” so typical of land- 
scape painters today. 

Lorich spent four and a half years in 
Constantinople, and of these — when the 
whole Embassy was confined to its quar- 
ters — quite a few months in his inn 
“where he was imprisoned with the rest 
of his companions,” as a note says on the 
large map in Leyden.® From his room in 
the inn he apparently drew this view. Did 
he do so because he had nothing else to 
draw during his internment — just a pas- 
time forced upon him by this chance op- 
portunity? I do not think so. À modern 
artist with the most beautiful city before 
him would hardly feel induced to map it 
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FIG. #.— MELCHIOR LORICH. — Study of a Jew, drawing. — of roofs he did : because it suited his 
Museum of Fine Arts, Copenhagen (Detail). artistic taste. 


How does it come that Lorich was such a lone wolf; a man who in represent- 
ing figures or landscape struck out so vigorously in a new direction, and in his 
drawings made to prepare woodcuts seemed to be interested only in formal achieve- 
ments ; a sort Of l’art pour l’art? 

The chief reason may be that Lorich was more of an amateur than an artist. 
An artist is one who not only produces art, but produces it as a profession ; who 


2 EUGEN OBERHUMMER, Konstantinopel unter Sultan Suleiman d. Gr. aufgenommen 1m Jahre 1550 durch M. y 
Lorich aus Flensburg, Munich, 1902. 
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has no other business; who accepts and executes orders; who has to get along with 
his patrons. The art of a professional cannot avoid some compromise. How does 
Lorich fit into this picture? He was born in 1628 in Flensburg, the scion of an aris- 
tocratic family, and in due time became a protégé of Christian III of Denmark. 
In 1547 he accompanied the then dethroned Duke Otto Heinrich of Neuburg to 
the Diet of Augsburg. Might he on this occasion have met Titian and his young 
assistants and been encouraged by them to visit Venice? In any event, he first made 


an extensive journey to the Netherlands and 
then to Venice, Bologna, Florence and Rome. 
In 1653 he was back in Neuburg, as we see from 
the inscription on the drawing of the Jews. From 
Vienna he went to Constantinople as a member 
of the Imperial Embassy there. The map of the 
city 1s dated 1569. At the same time he composed 
a poem, Song of the Turks and the Antichrist, 
which came out in print only in 1668. The nu- 
merous drawings made during his stay in Con- 
stantinople were intended to be published dur- 
ing his lifetime, as the title page seems to indi- 
cate. However the book did not come out until 
1619, after which it went through several edi- 
tions. From 16580 on, Lorich can be traced to 
Copenhagen where he died in 1683. In these last 
years his title was court portraitist of King Fred- 
CFICRUIS 

Of his paintings, next to nothing has been 
preserved. In the almost forty years of his life 
he was constantly on the go, even if the tradition 
of a second journey to Constantinople, in 1577, 
be erroneous. These biographical notes are sup- 
plemented by his drawings, most of which, as 
shown by inscriptions on them, originated at dif- 
ferent places. 

Where are the sources of his art? Who in- 
fluenced him?° Is he a painter, a woodcutter, an 
engraver? Is he a portraitist or a landscape 
painter, an engineer or a poet, a traveler or à 


3. In: “Danske Tegningen,” Fra Melchior Lorch til Fyen- 
boerne, Copenhagen, 1945, the Venetian G. B. Franco is pointed out 
as a possible influence on Lorich. 


FIG, 7.— MELCHIOR LORICH. — Study of a Jew, 
drawing. — Museum of Fine Arts, Copenhagen 
(Detail). 
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diplomat? He is all these 
things, and nothing ex- 
clusively. As we learn 
from his few letters and 
some other literary evi- 
dence, he was very con- 
ceited,* kept himself aloof 
from his provincial en- 
vironments because of his 
noble descent, and above 
all, valued his independ- 
ence. 

The samples which 
L'have selected to demon- FiG. 8.— MELCHIOR LOorIcH. — Roofs in Constantinople, drawing. — Museum of Fine 
strate Lorich’s modernity M 
are works which he produced on his own initiative. His expedition to the magic 
city of the East was apparently undertaken without orders or perhaps with an order 
of a non-artistic character, namely, to make a map of the city. The drawings he 
made of people in the street and which he planned to use for woodcuts, were meant 
to suit his personal taste without regard for the leading artistic trends of the period. 

Though Lorich must thus be rated as an amateurish artist, and his works as 
outside the prevailing tradition, they nevertheless produced effects which we are 
in à position to trace in the generations immediately following. His woodcuts 
rather than his drawings interested Rembrandt and his contemporaries. In Rem- 
brandts inventory of 1666 a folder is listed: “vol Turcxhe gebowen van Mel- 
chior Lorch” (full of Turkish buildings by M.L.). This absorption, however, 
was limited to a group too small to counterbalance the complete oblivion of the 
greater part of his art. It was left to our time to discover its forgotten charm.‘ 
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FIG. 9. — GALANIS. — Still life, woodcut, 


4. See: Haxs HaRBeck, M. Lorichs, Inaugural Dissertation, Kiel, 1917. 
5. Some of his drawings reproduced in: “Danske Tegningen,” Op. cit. 
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FIG. l.— PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Reading Woman. — Staedel Institut, Frankfort a. M., Germany. 


A DUTCH INTIMIST 
PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA 


REA Es 


WEREONE to mention Pieter de Hooch to an 
Cogforres Z AAÂ art lover who has on Dutch genre painters no 


more than the simple understanding of any hon- 
nête homme (society man), his response would 
FIG. 2. — Facsimile of the signature of Gysbrecht usually be the praise of two striking canvases 


Janssens Elinga. 
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which impressed the master’s name on his mind: the Reading Woman of Frankfort, 
and the one of Munich. Indeed, at first sight, no works seem more characteristic of 
Pieter de Hooch, whose sunny Znteriors are neighbors, in XVII Century art, of 
the cool daylight {nteriors of Vermeer; no one glorifies with such sureness and 
authority scenes of domestic tranquility to which he devoted his greatest master- 
pieces. Thus these two pictures achieved popularity with the advent of the XX 
Century when a taste developed for Dutch “Intimists.” One could see them repro- 
duced in black and in color — sometimes quite decently — in the show windows 
of Parisian photographers near the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and they were chosen 
for decorating the classrooms of girls’ high schools. They are associated in our 
art lover’s memory with his first artistic enthusiasms. How embarrassing, there- 
fore, to deceive him by stating that these works by Pieter de Hooch par excel- 
lence, are actually not by Pieter de Hooch. We feel with real uneasiness the secret 
resentment of our imaginary interlocutor against this truth and the vain pedantry 
which brings it out of the “bottom of the well.” 

This truth, however, should be spread. The fact is that it was known as 
carly as 1890 and, as we shall see later, was quite notorious abroad. Studies 
which served to establish it, having been published in the Netherlands, and in 
Dutch, were hardly within reach of the general public whose ignorance is there- 
fore admissible; but the same ignorance on the part of specialized writers who 
are supposed to teach others, is regrettable. Our latest popular and widely- 
circulated handbook on Dutch art (1935), signed by a member of the Institute of 
France, contains among a selection of fourteen works by Pieter de Hooch listed 
in the artists’ repertorium, the Reading Woman of Munich and that of Frank- 
fort which have for fifty years been recognized as outstanding works of Pieter 
Janssens Elinga. We shall also see, in the catalogues of the Petit Palais collec- 
tion, the perplexity raised by the only Janssens belonging to a French museum. 

| Let us hope that our readers will approach the present monograph not as an 
obligation, but with some curiosity. Who is this painter? In what respect is he so 
much like de Hooch? What distinguishes him from the latter? We will answer 
these questions to the best of our ability, describing what is known about the man 
and his work. The study of his canvases will show him as being close to Pieter de 
Hooch, but with a personal nuance in his feeling as well as in his form. The 
readers will then see that the impression produced by his best paintings is the result 
of his good qualities, of course, but also of his defects. They will thereafter do 
Justice to the modest Janssens and also understand better Pieter de Hooch — the 


master, together with Vermeer, of a genre which decply moves the modern soul: 
the picture of “intimacy.” 
M Sr. AR 
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Pieter Janssens Elinga deserves a little honor in compensation for the neglect 
he suffered for two centuries. He has been disdained by the contemporary de- 
scriptions of cities mentioning local notables, and by XVII Century poems cele- 
brating this or that picture. Among the sources of the history of Dutch art, the 
diffuse book of Houbraken, The Great Theatre of Painters and Paintresses, alone 
briefly relates — in connection with Emanuel de Witte — an anecdote on a certain 
Janssens, who must be thesame man. In XVIII and XIX Century literature he can- 
not lay claim to more than a mention in sale catalogues. But these almost constantly 
give his works tode Hooch. If by chance they do attribute one to a certain “Janssens,” 
there goes our artist lost among his homonymes, because his name (etymologically 
‘son of Jan”) is so common. Only once, in 1800, when the Letter appeared at an 
auction, did the experts give the following specific attribution: “by J. Janssens, 
disciple of Pieter de Hooch.” “Who is he?” questioned Kramm,° a Dutch scholar, 
sixty years later. But in the meantime the painting had vanished and the question 
was left unanswered. 

Thirty more years passed. In 1889, the Art Association of Leipzig organized 
an exhibition of old paintings from private Saxon collections. In it there ap- 
peared a curious Znferior without figures under the name of Pieter de Hooch. 
The master’s paternity seemed so certain that the signature, “Janssens E.,’ even 
though perfectly readable on the lintel of the door, was overlooked. Its discovery 
gave the alarm. Pieter de Hooch had already been credited with many other com- 
positions by the same hand! It then became necessary to trace them and return 
them to their rightful author. 

This task was undertaken by Hofstede de Groot, the scholar who, after 1890, 
reconstituted the work of several satellites of Vermeer and Pieter de Hooch. As 
early as 1890, through comparison with the Znterior of Leipzig, Hofstede de Groot 
returned to Janssens the Reading Woman of Frankfort, as well as the one of 
Munich which, to avoid misunderstanding, we will from now on call Reading 
In 1891, in a closer and more thorough study, he added to these the Letter, which 
appeared in the sale of 1800 and was to be rediscovered only in 1904, the Sweeping, 
the Messenger and the Pearl Necklace, with which we will shortly become ac- 
quainted, and three other paintings, the attribution of which was later nullified.” 
He also found, at Baron von Schrenk’s, in Munich, a S#ll Taife which opened 
the second period of Janssens’ art. De Groot added other S#il} Lifes and Jnteriors 
which had been mentioned in ancient sale catalogues under the name of Janssens 


1. ARNOLD HouBrakEN, De Groote Schouburgh der Nederlanische Konsischilders en Schilderessen, vol. I, 
Amsterdam, 1718, p. 286. me 
2. C. KraMM, De Levens en Werken der Hollandsch en Vlamsch Kunstschilders . . . , vol. 3, Amsterdam, 


1860, p. 793. 
3. HorstTene DE Groor, Johannes Janssens, in: “Zeitschrift für Bildende Kunst,” 1890, pp. 132-135. 


a. InemM., De Schilder Janssens, Een Navolger van Pieter de Hooch, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1891, pp. 266-206. 
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or of Pieter de Hooch and which tallied with previously identified paintings. In 
1802, in the Tentative Catalogue of the Work of Pieter de Hooch Hofstede de 
Groot withdrew from de Hooch and gave back to Janssens the Reader of the 
Aoûst Collection and the Sweeping in the Petit Palais. In the final edition of 
the same catalogue (1907), it was the Smoker which went in turn from the 
masters credit to that of the disciple. At last, in 1909, Mr. Bredius noted the 
signature of Janssens on a Still Lafe belonging to his own collection." 

In 1926, in the Thieme-Becker dictionary, Hofstede de Groot summarized 
. all that was known about Janssens up to that date The artists contribution was 
by then increased by three Znteriors, one of which seems doubtful to us, and 
two Still Lifes. Since then Dr. Valentiner devoted a few lines to Janssens in 
his volume on Pieter de Hooch, giving five illustrations, of which, in our 
opinion, only two represent authentic paintings. 

Thus was reborn an artist who had been buried through ignorance or malice. 
We assume it was ignorance when the paintings christened ‘de Hooch” did not 
bear the signature of Janssens, or when it was overlooked. We recognize malice 
when the signature was replaced by that of the master (Reading Woman, of 
Frankfort) or when it was simply erased (Smoker, of the Museum of Lierre). 
Indeed, how could unscrupulous dealers resist the temptation of selling as de 
Hooch the Znteriors of an unknown artist which were, moreover, of a higher 
quality than so many of the late works of Pieter de Hooch? They yielded some- 
times to the temptation, especially about 1850. For the same reasons some land- 
scapes, or other subjects — if as is probable, Janssens treated any — must still 
be hidden under more famous names. 

The rescue of our painter is an ungrateful task. The sellers and the owners 
of his JZnteriors have a strong affection for the name of Pieter de Hooch. Some 
oppose by their obstinate ignorance, the very desire to know which stimulates the 
critic. S0, Janssens’ oeuvre remains scantv. We shall later review it as established by 
our eminent predecessors. We shall add some canvases which have since reappeared. 
We shall dismiss some intruders which have slipped in. We shall give helpful de- 
tails on each work, often in a footnote, in order to lighten the text. We wish this 
census to encourage such works by Janssens which arestill hidden from us, to come 
out of the shadow. 


And what about the personality of the painter? The sale of 1800 gave the 


= InEM., Proeve Eener Kritische Beschryving van het Werk van Pieter de Hooch, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1892, 
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FIG. 3.— DIRK VAN DELEN. — Palace Court. — Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


first name with a false initial which confused the inquiry. But the signature, 
“P. Janssens E.” on the von Schrenk Still Life brought the investigation back on 
the right road. That Æ must have been the first letter of the patronymic. Hofstede 
de Groot mentioned, in 1891, two documents in which a certain Pieter Janssens 
Elinger appeared." That was our artist. Mr. Bredius, thanks to his untiring search 
of archives, reached certainty in this respect and published in his Artists’ Inven- 
tories, in 1918, a series of documents referring to the mature years of Janssens. 
We will add to these a birth certificate and some data on the artist’s paternal family. 
We owe them in part to M. Parmentier, Archivist of Bruges, who, at our request, 
has been kind enough to explore the civil register of the city. 


Janssens, so Dutch a painter, was Dutch only by adoption. He was born in 
Flanders, but on the sea-border of the United Provinces near the Zeeland Islands, 
and in that city of Bruges which, built of bricks, covered with tiles, and cut by 
canals, resembles Batavian cities. On August 18, 1623, at the Church of Notre- 
Dame, he was christened Pierre, son of Gisbrecht Janssens and oimCatherne 


10. Horstene DE GRooT, De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., p. 273. | va 
11. A. Brenius, Künstler-Inventare, vol. 5, The Hague, 1918, pp. 1767-1772, (Quellenstudien ur Holländi- 


schen Kunstgeschichte, vol. 11). 
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van Assene, being presented by his godfather Jean-François and his godmother 
Adrienne van Assene."” 

Who was his father? He was Gysbrecht Janssens Elinga — a painter. The 
artists’ dictionaries ignore him, but the registers of his corporation carry his name, 
and we will mention two of his works. It is not known when he entered the guild 
which assembled the “painters of pictures, buildings and materials, saddlers, har- 
nessmakers, glass workers, mirror-makers, and sculptors of saddle-bows” of Bruges. 
This was before 1618, from which date, after a gap of forty years, the books of 
admission have been preserved. For the period October 1622 to October 1623, we 
find him at the head of the “Bureau” as dean. This function indicated general 
esteem, since it included the taking care of funds and of settling disputes be- 
tween colleagues. He is no longer referred to in the texts as holding this eminent 
post for the fourteen years which remained to him to live, but he is twice again men- 
tioned among the dignitaries: On November 20, 1623, Gysbrecht signs with them a 
receipt which reveals the pecuniary difficulties of the guild;" then on July 22, 
1636 he approves a new provision in their regulations.* He was then close to his 
end, as the obituary of the fellowship, which indicates his profession as “painter,” 
registers his death in 1637." 

On his work, the corporative register furnishes just this one point of informa- 
tion: On November 25, 1629 Gysbrecht Janssens pledges himself to finish by 
the following Candlemas (February 2, 1620), “een paer Salvatoors”" (a pair of 
Saviours). The term reminds us of the fact that modest artists, more like artisans, 
were then producing series of good sellers. The books of the Fourchoulds, prin- 
cipal dealers in objects of art in XVII Century Flanders, show that they were 
commissioning to obscure painters, religious subjects, landscapes with devotions and 
battle scenes by the dozen."* The recipient of the “Paer Salvatoors”’ was a colleague 
of Janssens, the glassworker Anthone van Heestere, several times governor, and 
juror of the guild from 1611 to 1647.° He probably had a purchaser for those pic- 
tures very much venerated in a city whose cathedral was dedicated to the Saviour. 

This “pair” has disappeared. Only one canvas of the artist had been pre- 

12. “18 augusti 1623, Petrus, filius gisberti Jansius et Catharina van Assene, susceperunt Johannes Frans et 


Adriana van Assene’ Town hall of Bruges, desk of the civil state, register of christenings at the church Notre- 
Dame, 1st Section, No. 4. 
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19. On Anthone van Heestere and other artists of the same patronymic, see: C. VAN DEN HAUTE, Of. cit. 
In 1609, Anthone executed a stained glass window for the chapel of the Saint Sacrament, and in 1614 a stained 


glass for the big window of the transept of the Saint Sauveur Cathedral of Bruges (K. VERSCHELDE, De Kathedrale 
van St. Salvator te Brugge, Bruges, 1863, pp. 386, 151-153.) 


FIG. 4. — DIRK VAN DELEN. — The Queen of Sheba before Solomon. — Museum of Lille, France. 


served and was burned on May 20, 1940, during the invasion, with the Boucher 
de Perthes Museum in Abbeville. Hofstede de Groot had noticed it there. He 
had asked himself who was the signer: C. P. Elinga?” It should most probably 
have read: G. J. Elinga, the G being a capital, the J being crooked, as all 
Gysbrechts Ps appear. on the-revister of the guild (Fig. 2). The-picturerep- 
resented a gigantic Renaissance palace adorned with a biblical scene, the Return 
of the Prodigal Son. In spite of its weaker treatment it resembled, to a confusing 
degree, the compositions of Dirk van Delen.” In the absence of a photograph 
one can get an idea of this work through some near contemporaneous works by 
Delen (Fig. 3) and especially the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, dated 1633 or 
1638 also treating a biblical subject (Fig. 4).*** The Prodigal Son belonged to a 
favorite genre in the Netherlands, the Perspectief (perspective), which might be 


called ‘architectural painting.” 
The foundations for that genre were laid in Antwerp in the XVI Century, 


20. THIEME AND BECKER, Op. cit. 

21. VAN DEN HAUTE, Of. cit., pl. 3. 

22. The manuscript notes by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, preserved at the Rijks-Bureau voor Kunsthistorische en 
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the Frick Library has brought to our research which conditions resulting from the war have rendered so difficult. 
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by Vredeman de Vries who from 1560 to 1604 published in that City albums of 
perspective in which he united science with imagination. He applied the rigorous 
laws of distance to chimerical constructions. Some of his panels with charming 
tones were an echo of his etchings. A Northerner, doomed to shabby houses suffo- 
cated and blinded by the city, he dreamed of Italian-type palaces flooded Hien 
light (Fig. 5). Dirk van Delen (1605-1071), born at the time of Vredemans 
death, carried on this style throughout his entire life. Around the patios he ran 
meanders of hollow façades, colonnades and loggias. His buildings, through all their 
openings, let in the delicate sky of a beautiful Septentrional day and, as vessels 
charged with captive air, vanished ad infinitum toward the free air. This was a 
fantasy already old-fashioned at the time of Gysbrecht (around 1635), condemned 
by the increasing realism of the new school. It will, however, tenaciously survive, 
stilted, transformed, until the very end of the century marked by the triumph of 
Dutch buildings portrayals. Until about 1670 Pieter J anssens was to devote himself 
to the most modest of these —the family dwelling. His father and he, in singular 
opposition, represent the two different tendencies of the Perspectief. Gysbrecht cre- 
ates the kind of decors which beguiles the Netherlands’ aspirations towardopulence 
and space. Pieter satisfies their everyday wish for intimacy and contrasts the tu- 
multuous palaces of his father with a room, secret and bare. 

Pieter Janssens was fourteen years old when he lost his father. From the age 
of ten — when apprenticeship usually began — he must have busied himself around 
his parent, helping or disturbing him, mixing his colors, preparing his canvases, 
and slowly learning the profession through his example.* There was no hurry. 
For a decade he was to remain an anonymous assistant collaborating on almost 
craftsman-like tasks, on pictures in series such as the “Pair of Saviours,” abandon- 
ing all his original work to his master. Then, on reaching the age of twenty, he 
would be admitted to the guild,* receive the right of signing his works, of selling 
them and, in turn, of taking pupils of his own. One of those hereditary careers 
the even course of which many artists of the XVII Century followed, was open- 
ing before him. But the death of Gysbrecht upset this peaceful outlook. How 
could the child continue to learn? Would he find a guide among his relatives? 
Let us examine the meager data we have on his family. 

His mother, Catherine van Assene, may be a descendent of Matys van Assene, 
painter on material in Bruges, in the XVI Century. Adriana van Assene, the god- 
mother of Pieter must, according to custom, have been his mother’s mother, while 
his godfather was his father’s father. That godfather, Johannes-Frans, the birth 
certificate tells us, was elsewhere called Jean François Elinga. From him descend 


23. On the training of Dutch painters see: W. MarTiN, The Life of a Dutch Artist in the XVII Century, 
I, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 190$, p. 125 et sq. 


24. He was received as à master by the guild during the term of 1527-1528 and died between 1576 and 
1584. (VAN DEN HAUTE, Op. cit, pp. 67 and 222). 
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our Janssens (sons of Jean) Elinga. We know four of them including Gysbrecht, 
whom we may consider brothers. One of them, Pieter Janssens Elinga, “son of 
Jean François,” was à bourgeois of Bruges and an usher to the Grand Conseil 
(Big Council) of Malines. Another, Lucas, was a priest and in addition an 
artist: the corporation received him as master during the period 1624-1625, without 
indicating his specialty. Finally, Maximilien entered the guild as a painter on 
July 30, 1628, and was juror during the period 1631-1632.* 

So, three uncles seemed destined to assist the orphan thanks to their social 
standing or artistic profession. But there again we have to reckon with death. 
The boy sees Maximilien depart as early as 1632, then Pieter too (1641), who 
left a widow and three small children. We do not hear anything more about 
Lucas, the priest, after his admission to the guild, so we are free to assume that he 
lived on. Maybe it is to him that Pieter owed his practice of music. We shall 
indeed see that he became a violinist. Bruges, quite famous in the XVI Century 
for the study of counterpoint, still offered minstrels a renowned school. The idea 
of allying both arts which were then devoted to the Church, could have pleased 
the Abbot Lucas. The example, incidentally, came from a high source — the first 
painter of the city, Jacques van Oost, excelled on the violincello. 

Pieter Janssens was to leave his native town before obtaining his mastership 
there. Indeed, he does not appear, as did his father and uncles, on the register of 
the guild. When we find him again he is in Rotterdam, and thirty years old. 
During the XVII Century Dutch artists moved very often and almost always for 
practical reasons. Like his colleagues, J anssens must have looked for a city where 
he could make money. Bruges, however, was poor. Formerly a place of com- 
mercial warehouses and a banking center, at the crossroad of land and water routes, 
it sheltered twenty foreign settlements and consulates, exported and imported the 
products of thirty nations, and wove cloth of English and Spanish wool. It de- 
clined throughout the XVI Century. War and religious disturbances drove the 
merchants away. À precarious peace did not bring them back, since the canal 
which used to lead the boats to the open sea, was blocked by sand. Where 70,000 
people of Bruges had thrived in the XV Century, 30,000 were vegetating with 
Janssens. Just as great was the gap between the glorious school of van Eyck and 
the few obscure Rubenists who were now busying themselves around Jacques van 
Oost. Private people commissioned them almost solely for portraits; some religious 
edifices built or repaired after the iconoclastic devastations of the XVI Century, 
were their main outlet. It is understandable that a beginner would have deserted. 


25. VAN DEN HAUTE, Of. cit., pp. 106, 107-108. 


26. VAN DEN HAUTE, Of. cit., p. 204. 
27. Inventory of the rnnoities of Pieter Janssens Elinga, after his death. We owe our knowledge of 


is pi i i i bliging research of M. PARMENTIER. Pieter 
this piece, preserved in the Archives of the City of Bruges, to the o ï NTI 
RS Elinga died on February 17, 1641; he was the husband of “Dame Jeanne Sabino de Salio,’ father of 
Jeanne Marie, eight years old, of Pierre François, five years old, and of Anne Charlotte, three years old. 


Antwerp, which lay 
quite close, could have 
tempted him. He would 
have found work there, 
but at the price of servi- 
tude. The King of Spain 
and the Catholic Church 
were still the masters of 
Flanders. The Gouvern- 
ante-Infante and the 
clergy had chosen their 
FIG. 5.— VREDEMAN DE VRIES. — the Poor Lazarus. — Rijksmuseum, painter in Antwerp, Ru- 

bens, who was meekly 
celebrating the pomp of the Church and the monarchial glory in a style of apothe- 
osis. He was commanding a large and select team which participated in most of his 
canvases. His influence was radiating on historical painting. Teniers, Brueghel de- 
Velours, were the chiefs of the minor genres and also followed the ruling taste, 
heading, in turn, a workshop of their own. The son of Brueghel de Velours 
employed subordinates to imitate the T'errestrial Paradises, the Seasons, and the 
Garlands of his defunct father.” At the bottom of this commercial hierarchy, art 
dealers, such as the Fourchoulds, were commissioning painters for series of copies 
and small conventional pictures mostly intended for abroad.” Such a discipline 
which survived the death of Rubens (1640) and the advent of Jordaens, led artists 
to a more or less constant dependency. Pieter Janssens, in the inferior strata which 
alone were accessible to him, would have had to trade independence for material 
security. Was such an exchange repugnant to our young man? Or did some con- 
nections attract him to the Netherlands? Perhaps some friends of his father, 
since the Return of the Prodigal Son by Gysbrecht suggests that there were 
personal relations with the Zeelander van Delen. Besides, there were enough 
Flemish people established beyond the Meuse and particularly in Rotterdam, 
where Janssens was to make his residence, to extol the resources of a new nation to 
the painter and to represent the United Provinces as a paradise for minor masters. 

Rotterdam! The first large city on the route from Flanders; a trip of 100 
kilometers at the most; the same sky, the same red gables along the canals. N'et, 
everything was different! Bruges seemed dead and Antwerp gloomy in com- 
parison with that port, from which a merchant people, at the apex of their 


28. Maurice WAEs, Le Journal de Jean Brueghel II, Rome, 1926, Excerpt from: “Bulletin de l’Institut 
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fortune, sent vessels as far as the Indies. Holland had succeeded in her revolution 
against Spain while Flanders did not. Therefore, while the one was prospering, 
the other was languishing. Pactole (source of wealth) was shining before Jans- 
sens eyes. He might collect a few drops of it, and it would mean material ease, 
freedom! Indeed, between the Protestant republic of the United-Provinces and 
the Spanish Low Countries the difference was more than economic: there was a 
social antithesis. Here, the legal authorities did not enslave art because they did 
not make use of it. There was little need for à government to praise, through 
allegories, the democratic regime to citizens who had chosen it by their own will. 
And the Church? The Reformation could not employ painting for the pur- 
pose of its proselytism, as the Counter-Reformation did. Calvin banished pic- 
tures— those tools of idolatry —from the churches. With two or three excep- 
tions only, private amateurs alone were commissioning and buying works of art. 
But these amateurs represented number and strength; they represented the “Third 
Order” which here was the State. They asked nothing else from art but pleasure. 
The painter, who came from their ranks, satisfied them spontaneously through his 
pictures of nature and of society. An easy subject, a small size, a simple compo- 
sition — all this did not seem to require either commissions, or collaboration, or a 
middleman. From the first thought to the final disposition of his painting, the art- 
ist felt himself independent. 

Fortune did not smile less on the career of Janssens as a musician than as a 
painter. The Dutch were as smitten with music as with painting. The refined 
people were cultivating it in their families and in society, and they needed teachers. 
Everybody wanted music for the solemn occasions in private life, and needed 
“players.” For weddings music was used and abused. Aubades and serenades fol- 
lowed betrothals; at the marriage, an orchestra greeted the arrival of the bride- 
groom and the guests coming in coaches; it accompanied the procession, em- 
phasized the announcement of meals and the entrance of each service; it led 
dances; and this lasted for several days and several nights. There was no place of 
entertainment without music; music was inseparable from the rustic inns where 
the city dwellers went on Sunday for a good time; from those Doelhofs swarm- 
ing with “attractions;” from more or less honest dance halls and from perfectly 
dishonest “musicos.”* Music even fulfilled an official duty. The city, in the United- 
Provinces, employed instrumentalists; it produced them on important occasions 
— pompous banquets, entrances of great personages. It employed them especially 
at concerts, given almost daily in the churches between the services, at hours when 
the building, belonging to the municipality, was open to strollers. Through its 


30. The wedding of Simon van den Stel, at Harlem, in 1663. We borrow most of our information on the 
musical ae from: D. F. SCHEURLER, Het Muziekleven, in: “Amsterdam in de Seventiende Eeuw,” 17-18th issue, 


The Hague, s.d. On this wedding, see: p. 40. 
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half-sacred and half-profane harmonies (ten madrigals for one psalm, said Huy- 
gens in 1641) music pursued the edifying goal of keeping people away from 
taverns.” 

How many possibilities were opening before Pieter Janssens! Would he suc- 
ceed? Well, no. We find him again unhappy. It is August 22, 1653, and his 
wife, Beatrix van der Mijlen, has just passed away; he remains alone with one 
child. In order to protect the interests of the minor, the Chamber of Orphans 
proceeds to make an inventory, according to law, of the properties of the couple. 
The furniture is quite reduced : one bed, one little table, one coat-rack, one chest, a 
packing case, a few pieces of kitchenware. The house-linen consists of four sheets, 
six pillow cases, one tablecloth, six napkins. Wearing-apparel is less shabby; 1f 
Pieter has only one hat and one pair of shoes, Beatrix possessed a silk dress, a 
muff — indeed a bit of luxury. Under the heading of credits there is the simple 
notation: “None.” But under that of debts, there is a long list. Namely, a cer- 
tain Hogerwerff and a certain Dammase have furnished money, someone else, 
shoes, someone else, food, someone else, frames. The money for the burial expendi- 
tures has been taken from borrowed funds.* Janssens owes 114 florins, which 
corresponds to a musician’s maximum salary for twenty long ball-nights. How- 
ever, he works: here we find enumerated his violin, thirteen paintings, three 
frames. But he discovers the snares of an easy profession and is caught in the trap 
of independence. From then on he will never escape poverty. The competition in 
the United-Provinces is enormous. Canvases are abounding and prices are decreas- 
ing during periods of the nation’s financial depressions. The artist, isolated, strug- 
gles in vain, exhibits in the streets, holds booths in country fairs He seeks 
protectors but finds only mediocre ones. Janssens, and this is to the credit of 
the violinist, seems to have attracted the interest of Anthony Pannecoeck, musi- 
cian, composer, owner of an interesting musical library. This occasional art 
protector has, according to the 1653 inventory, advanced him $ florins, and has 
bought from him at least one painting, as we shall see later. Indeed happy is 
Janssens to have escaped the equivocal “patrons” who watched the Dutch painters 
and exploited them, such as the notary and the innkeepers who provided the means 
of subsistence of Emanuel de Witte in exchange for his production. The same 
crowded condition existed in the musical profession. The law protected the local 
instrumentalists against the ‘“strangers” who “take the bread out of the mouth of 


31. HUYGEXS, Gebruik en Misbruik van den Orgel in de Kercken der Vereenigde Nederlanden, Leiden, 1647. 

32. Ordonnance of 1593 in Leiden; See: SCHEURLEER, Op. cit, p. 19. 

33: On what date did he arrive at Rotterdam? We do not know. The books of the St.-Luke Guild which 
could have furnished us some indication, are preserved only from about 1750. 

34 BREDIUS, Künstler-Inventare, Op. cit., vol. V, pp. 1768-1769. The name of the child’s tutor was Cornelis 
Adriaensz Santvliet. 


35. Imib., De Schilder Pieter Janssens Elinga, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1909, p. 235. 
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artists” but starved them by reducing their number in private feasts and by pre- 
venting increase in their prices. An association contract between another paint- 
er-musician, Michiel Nouts, and three of his comrades, for “playing at the wed- 
dings” suggests all the harshness of the struggle for gain.®? Why did not Janssens, 
following the example of so many of his colleagues, have a second string to his 
bow, another and more lucrative profession or function? He could have lived 
quietly, Like Sorgh, who ran the waterwagon in Rotterdam, or like Ludolph de 
Jongh, who became bailiff of a neighboring village. 

Janssens may have held Rotterdam responsible for his lack of success. He left 
the city for Amsterdam, commercial and intellectual capital of the United-Prov- 
inces, 1f not the seat of the government, and the first commercial center of Europe. 
Amsterdam attracted professional artists in search of a rich, numerous and enlight- 
ened clientele — Rembrandt, as early as 1632, and later, among the genre painters, 
Pieter de Hooch, Metsu, and Emanuel de Witte. On March 16, 1657, we read 
in the Porterboek of the city: “Pieter Janssens Elinga, of Bruges, musician, has 
taken the ‘bourgeois’ oath and has paid the small fee. ** He must have settled 
down recently. No previous sojourn was required for such registration, and with- 
out it he could not enter into local guilds, that is, exercise his profession.” Soon 
he remarries; at any rate before 1662, since his son from that second marriage 
will marry in 1682.“ He settles with his new wife in Breestraat, the street on 
which Rembrandt lived from 1639 to 1658; we recall that during his flourishing 
years the great master bought a house there, from which his creditors evicted 
him. 

The beginnings of married life are not without tribulations. Poor Pieter is 
pursued by a ‘“shrew.” She follows him to his conjugal residence and testifies 
before a notary of the “welcome” she receives. What followed, finds us at a loss. 
Janssens, a musician, gentle by definition, painter of serenity, lost his temper. And 
in what terms! We can hardly translate the testimony of the witnesses. They have 
“heard and seen that Janssens Elinga, painter and musician . . . has said that the 
plaintiff was a dirty harlot and a pig, that his tile floor in the room was too good 
to be walked on by such a dirty harlot, and twice slammed his door in her 
face.” The Janssens family grows. We gather from the texts the existence of four 
children: two sons who bear the first names of the grandfather and godfather of 


36. SCHEURLEER, Of. cit., Pp. 39-40. | | 

37. A. BRrenius, Schilder Musicanten, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1920, PP. 180-183. This contract is from 1656. 
The Rijksmuseum owns a Portrait of a Lady by Michiel Nouts, signed and dated of this same year. 

38. This text which has been discovered by DE ROEVER, has been mentioned by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, De 
Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., p. 273. The exact contents of this text were given by A. BrepiUs, Schilder Musicanten, 
ODA re | 

39. We are indebted for these precisions to MR. A. pe Bussy, Archivist of the City . RESTE 

40. The texts upon which are based the facts related from here on to the end of this article, have been pub- 
lished by A. Brenius, Künstler-Inventare, Of. cit, PP. 1770-1772. 
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Pieter, founder of the Janssens Élinga breed — Johannes and François (or Fran- 
ciscus) — and two daughters, Johanna and Magtilda. We don't know whether the 
child from his first wife, Beatrix van der Mijlen, was among those four. In any 
case François was not, since he designated him as the son of the second wife: 
Jurina Bos. 

Our Pieter never reached his sixtieth birthday; he died before 1682 with- 
out leaving anything to his family. That year, on September 24, François signed 
a contract of marriage. He was accompanied by his mother, “widow of Pieter 
Janssens Elinga” who, illiterate or an invalid, signed with only a cross at the bottom 
of the document, and by his brother Johannes. He declared that he was free of 
any debts but did not possess any property. His sister, Johanna, was to be his 
servant. We must not feel too sorry for her; servants were privileged in this 
Republic; they took their meals with their masters whom the law sometimes 
had to protect against their claims. The fortune which Pieter had pursued in 
vain, smiled upon François in the person of Agneta Cock. He married this rich 
widow, who had three months previously made him her heir for 6000 florins. In 
1691, 1702, and 170$, Agneta and François were mentioned in the accounts; Agneta 
was lending with interest, while a creditor is claiming from François 7000 florins. 
She passed away in 1711. Cautious, she had made a new will leaving to this hus- 
band, so easy at incurring debts, a lifelong grant, and to her sister-in-law, who had 
served her for fifty florins a year, all her furniture. Her inventory after death 
lists fourteen paintings. It also mentions “little books of comedy.” We will remem- 
ber them when looking at a picture of Janssens, and wonder whether the artist or 
his son did not have contacts with the theater. François survived his wife by only 
six years. He must have had interests in the Netherland Indies since he died in 
Batavia on July 26, 1717, prematurely, as did many Janssens Elingas. 

Such is the biographical information we have on Pieter Janssens Elinga. It 
evokes an obscure and poor existence, shaken at the beginning, by suffering and mis- 
ery. Let us be convinced by the latest works of our minor master that his life ended 
in serenity. His Znteriors, the copies of which testify to their success, show us 
what his home was like from 166$ to about 1680. The furniture is as scant as 
in 1653, when the Chamber of Orphans made the distressing inventory, but the 
room breathes of calm and dignity. The frail artist with bent shoulders who 
paints in the picture in Frankfort, who plays a violin in the one in Stockholm, 
must have found in his last years material balance and peace of heart. 
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ANIMALS ACTING AS HUMANS 
ON 
TWO JAPANESE PAINTINGS 


1e taking up the subject of animals acting as humans 
in the two Japanese paintings discussed in this article, it might be interesting to 
give an idea of how the auction sale at which one of these paintings was acquired, 
took place in Japan before the war. 

An auction in Japan is conducted quite differently from one in the United 
States: at Tokyo, for instance, the sale is held in a large mansion of purely Jap- 
anese style, which belongs to a company of fine-art dealers who rent it to the owner 
of the collection up for sale. 

At the door of the mansion, the buyer is met by his Ge who conducts him 
through the rooms where the walls are hung with paintings — Chinese, mostly Jap- 
anese, some old, some new — those of the XIX and XX Centuries predominating. 
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Various articles are 
displayed on long low 
tables: old eiChrnese 
bronzes, Japanese pottery 
of distinctive shape so 
pleasing to the touch, 
heavy plates of sumptuous 
green shading delicately 
to blue, porcelains, lac- 
quer, jade, brocades and 
art books. 

À particularly valu- 
able object is protected 
by an impressive bamboo 

+ à 4 nes frame, such as the brown 
sx6, 1 — auvu (roma 070) (7). Makimono, from the KoznJi Temple in Kyo, g]azed bowl,smallenough 

to fit in the palm of the 
hand, which sold for $50,000 about 1935. This exorbitant price was due not to the 
artistic, but to the historic value of the little jar; it had belonged to one of the fa- 
mous masters of the tea ceremony. The Japanese seem to be, above all, the ones who 
place the greatest value on the tradition surrounding a work of art, and perhaps 
this is due to the profound respect still prevailing in Japan for things of the past. 

At the conclusion of his tour of inspection, the prospective buyer might indi- 
cate to his agent his choice, or he might write his own bid on a form provided for 
that purpose and drop it into a small sealed box standing before each object. The 
bidder has the privilege of inscribing three prices; for example, if an article is 
evaluated at $100, he might write $50, $100 and $160, and the minimum price 
would prevail if there is no bid higher than $çs0. However, if a competitor bids 
$51, the first bidder would have to pay $100 — his second bid. This system of auc- 
tion shows that a chance bid of $1 or $2 
higher than an estimated normal bid 
could save a considerable sum and it 
was Very amusing to see with what care 
the collectors studied various combina- 
tions before choosing the three figures 
which would decide their luck. 

The two paintings under discussion 
are Makimonos — scrolls which are un- 
rolled horizontally on a table and Iooked 
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form of Chinese and Japanese paintingis 
the Kakemono : a scroll hung vertically on 
a wall and looked at from bottom to top. 

One of the oldest existing Chinese 
Makimonos is generally attributed to 
Kou-K’ai-Chih' who lived in the IV 
Century and even if this painting now 
in the British Museum is a later copy, 
the subject showing ladies at their toilet, 
and palace life of those days, is, never- 
theless, of great interest. The oldest exist- 


FIG. 3. — KAKUYU (ToBA s0j0) (?).— Makimono, from the 
Kozan-Ji Temple in Kyoto, China ink on paper (Detail). 


ing Japanese picture scroll tells the tale of Genji; and is called the Genji Mono- 
gatarti; it is painted in colors and dates from the first half of the XII Century. 
One of the paintings illustrated in this article is a famous Japanese Makimono 
of the XII Century from the Kozan-Ji Temple in Kyoto, which depicts frogs, hares 
and monkeys in the attitudes of human beings. It is painted on paper with China ink 
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from the 
hina ink on paper (Detail). 


FIG. 4. — KAKUYU (TOBA 5970) (2). — Makimono, 


Kozan-Ji Temple in Kyoto, 


The two following scenes (Figs. 3 


and 4) appear in sequence; the first de- 


picts the chase of an assassin and the sec- 
ond, the victim. 


On the last scene reproduced here 
(Fig. 5) is seen a friar telling his beads,, 


1. See: WaLey, An Introduction to the Study of 


Chinese Painting, Ch. V, pls. 3, 4 and 5. 
2. H. MiNAMoTO, An Illustrated History of Jaÿ- 
anese Art, translated by HaARoLD G. HENDERSON, Kyoto, 


1935, Pl. 77. 
3. IBn., No. 98, p. 122; LAURENCE BINYON, Paint- 


ing in the Far East, pp. 109, 110; “The Kokka,” Nos. 22, 
TS 120 


and has been attributed to Kakuyu, better 
known as Toba Sojo, Bishop of Toba.° 

Reproduced here are five scenes 
from this Makimono which in whole is 
about 36 feet long and r foot wide. The 
first (Fig. 1) shows a man undergoing 
massage while a third person brings 
water in a long-handled cup. The figure 
on the right in the second scene (Fig. 2) 
shows the triumphant attitude assumed 
by the winning fighter whilst his friends 
Jaugh at the fallen adversary. 


FIG. 5.—KAKUYU (TOBA S0JO) (?). — Makimono, from the 
Kozan-Ji Temple in Kyoto, China ink on paper (Detail). 
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but obviously his primary 
interest is directed toward 
the offering of fine fruits 
being presented by one of 
his followers. Here the 
satire is directed toward 
the opulent life led by 
the clergy in those days, 
in contrast to the miser- 
able life of the common 
people. That a priest 
painted this Makimono is 
most curious and if the 
attribution is correct, the 
satirical artist must have 
been an exceptional man; 
his ingenuity is also evident in the life-like intensity which he achieves with a 
minimum of brush strokes. Certainly he painted for his own amusement, too. 
The other illustrated Makimono, which is in this writer’s collection, is also 
painted in black on white and slightly tinted here and there. It is about 12 feet 
long and about 8 inches wide. According to an inscription at the end of the scroll, 
the painter was Sakuragawa-Jihinari, a well-known poet, and it is dated the 13th 
year of the Bunsei era which means 1830. It was painted by the artist to be presented 
to one of his friends, a famous actor.* Scenes which are not reproduced here shows 
the actor in some of his FE 
favorite roles. - 
This scroll shows bats 
as human beings in well 
known scenes of Japanese 
hife and it is impossible 
not to admire the charac- 
teristic expressions of 
these animals, their grace- 
ful movements and their 
complete naturalness. 
Five "parts Voftthe 
scroll are reproduced 


FIG. 6. — SAKURAGAWA-JIMINARI. — Makimono. — Author’s Collection (Detail). 


4. Ichikawa Danjurovi, whose 
pen-name was Komori-an which 
means Bat Cottage — the relation to 
the painting of bats. FIG 


+ 7. — SAKURAGAWA-JIHINARI. — Makimono. — Author’s Collection (Detail). 
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héretonetotithese (Fig. 
6) depicts, at the right, a 
New Year’s Dance and, at 
left, two children running 
around a juggler. 
Another section of 
the same scroll (Fig. 7) 
shows those two strange 
figures so well known in 
Japanese as well as Chi- 
nese art, whose names in 
Japanese are Kanzan and 
Jittoku; corporally, they 
represent temple serv- 
ants ; spiritually, they per- 
sonify certain philosoph- 


FIG, 8. — SAKURAGAWA-JIHINARI. — Makimono. — Author’s Collection (Detail). 


ical conceptions of the Zen sect of Buddhism and of Chinese Taoism. 

The word “Zen” is derived from the Sanskrit ‘‘dyhana,” meaning meditation. 
Characteristic of the Zen philosophy is the importance its disciples attach to in- 
tuition. The Zen follower, after a sufficient number of years of training, can, by a 
simple effort of the will, enter into a kind of trance which induces a state of mind 
where all that is non-essential fades away and there is created within him a void 
eminently favorable to the pursuance of constructive thought. 

Formerly, important military leaders, great statesmen and artists used this 


FIG. 9. — SAKURAGAWA-JIHINARI. — Makimono. — Author’s Collection 


(Detail). 


method to strengthen 
their character, and now- 
adays influential Japan- 
ese businessmen still fol- 
low this practice. 

To the disciples of 
Zen, complete under- 
standing comes in a flash, 
which is a curious analogy 
to the revelations visited 
upon the mystics of the 
Western World. 

HO NTCIUTHAONOUT 
philosophical bats, Kan- 
zan holds in his hand the 
scroll of nature, which 
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implies that more can be gained by intuition than by the study of all that is writ- 
ten in books. Jittoku, with a delightful swinging motion, sweeps away with his 
broom, all personal worries and sorrows which beset human beings, thus clearing 
the way for a serene path through life. 

Another part of the scroll under discussion (Fig. 8) represents a scene from 
a Kyogen play which is the comical form of the Nô play; the N6 is the stylized 
form of the theatre in contrast to the Kabuki or realistic form. This scene depicts 
a lord ordering the execution of a monkey who has displeased him; the monkey's 
master succeeds in obtaining permission for the delinquent to perform one last 
dance. To the right of the plate appears the orchestra, in the center, a tiny figure 
holding a fan, about to dance, and tothe left, the lord and his suite. The story is that 
the monkey danced so well that his life 
was spared. 

The following scene on the scroll 
(Fig. 9) depicts different classes of so- 
ciety: the gentleman with a sword, the 
carpenter, the merchant and the farmer. 

The next one (Fig. 10) shows a 
young girl with a lantern, waiting at a 
landing stage to guide the visitor to the 
inn. This delicate figure is a good ex- 
ample of the grace with which Japanese 
painters always represent the feminine 
element in their art. 

The tradition of showing animals 
acting as humans was carried on by some 
of the Japanese artists who designed 
prints; for instance, one of the scenes in 
the above described scroll (Fig. 8) can 
also be found in a well known print by 
Kuniyoshi (1798-1861). 
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A PERUVIAN BARGUENO 


COLONIAL VARIATION OF THE 


EUROPEAN WRITING CABINETS 


1 BA impact of European culture upon Latin America re- 
sulted in new and varied combinations in art. Close examination of colonial prod- 
ucts reveals that these combinations were not achieved simply by adding charac- 
teristic Spanish art forms to those which were indigenous. For example, in Peru 
the native culture and Spain were the major but not the only sources of colonial 
art. Other Old World influences were derived from all sorts of material. In Per- 
uvian woodwork this is especially clear in a richly ornamented bargueño of inlaid 
woods and veneer, which was collected by the late Leo E. Fieischman in South 
America, and recently donated to the Brooklyn Museum. 
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This small cabinet writing desk,' with a hinged lid and drop front covering 
four drawers (Fig. 1), is profusely adorned with a mixture of Peruvian, European 
and Asiatic figures. Horsemen engaged in hunting bulls, wear early XVII Cen- 
tury Spanish dress and have their feet encased in Peruvian stirrups. In woodland 
scenes parrots and monkeys perch on trees while hunters shoot at stags. Adam and 
Eve stand beneath the apple tree, around which the serpent is coiled, and all about 
them are many animals and birds including an elephant, unicorn, horse, jaguar, 
lion, rabbit, peacock and owl. 

These are but a few details of the ornament which excite one to ask how did 
these ideas come to Peru and what Old World prototypes are there for such 
cabinets? 

The vargueño or bargueño, as it is called in South America,” is agreed to be 
a typically Iberian piece of furniture with varieties having been made in Italy, 
Germany, the Low Countries and France. However, whether or not it originated in 
Spain is a point of controversy. Several authorities give precedence to Italy,° oth- 
ers to the Orient, attributing early examples to India, sometimes specificaily to 
Goa, the Portuguese territory in India. 

As to which European country invented these portable writing cabinets, it can 
be said that early Italian examples had slanting fronts and were quite different 
from contemporary Spanish vargueños. Then in the XVI and XVII Centuries 
Italian and German types more closely followed those of Spain. But it is not our 
purpose to prove in which European country they originated. There can be no 
doubt that the vargueño was ubiquitous in Spain in the XVI and XVII Centuries 
and that it served as a model for those made in the colonies. 

In considering the possibility of an Oriental provenance, we recall that Goa' 
has been mentioned in other arts where heterogeneous elements of design were en- 
countered.” [t is true that in this active port many goods were made for export to 
Europe but there is no record of vargueños being manufactured in any part of 
India until after 1600. These were of Mughal type done under Western influence.° 
We know that small writing cabinets were manufactured in China and Japan at 
an early period but these differed somewhat in form and greatly in ornament from 
the European types; and Chinoiserie did not appear in the Old World until later 


1. No. 45.175.5. Measurements: Length, 41.4 em.; Width, 29.3 cm.: Height, 26.2 cm. 
2 Other names for this type of furniture are papelera and contador. The latter is a South American appella- 
tion used interchangeably with bargueño and implies that these cabinets also may have been used for showing mer- 
chandise and keeping accounts. A papelera lacks the drop front of a bargueño and therefore was not used as a writ- 
ing cabinet. 

3. K. DE B. CobriNGTON, Mughal Marquetry, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1931, p. 79. 

4. V. SLOMANN, The Indian Period of European Furniture, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1934, pp. 114, 125-126. 

5. N. H. ZIMMERN, Tapestries of Colonial Peru, in: “Brooklyn Museum Journal,” 1943-1944, p. 27. 

6. COPRINGTON, Op. cit., p. 85. 


FIG. 1.— Andean Region, late XVII-early XVIII Century. — Peruvian Bargueño (Writing Cabinet), interior, inlaid woods and 
veneer. — Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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times. We readily agree to Chinese influence in Latin America in the XVII Cen- 
tury, due to the goods brought to Mexico and Peru by way of the Philippines. 
This has been demonstrated in Peruvian weaving and Mexican ceramics. And we 
know that as early as the 1690" the silk cargoes sent from China to Manila, then 
re-shipped to Acapulco, also included “little boxes and writing boxes . .. painted 
with all sorts of figures and designs.” 


FIG. 2. — Front of Bargueño (Fig. 1) when closed, showing a Hunting Scene. — Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In the Peruvian bargueño, however, there seems to be no evidence of direct 
Oriental contact either in construction or ornament. Rather, the wooden inlay first 
inüicates a Hispano-Moresque ancestry. The ornament includes such details as 
blackamoors carrying swords of the scimitar type, and huntsmen wearing helmets 
which seem to be based on XVI Century morions, a Spanish copy of the Moorish 
headpiece. Furthermore, the design of the iron locks and mounts of the bargueños, 
and many of the wooden stands made for them, as well as the portable nature of 
this furniture, relating to mule chests, show Arabic connections. 

It was in southern Spain that Moorish craftsmen concentrated, and there they 


7. À. DE MorGA, The Philippine Islands . . . at the Close of the Sixteenth Century, 1868, (The Hakluyt So- 
ciety, vol. 39), pp. 338 f. 
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FIG. 3. — Interior of drop front of Bargueño (Fig. 1). — Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


contributed their skill in inlay and marquetry* to furniture, doors, ceilings, etc. This 
had been developed in their native land, and then the technique logically continued 
in Andalucia, where the warm climate would tend to split and warp furniture made 
of large areas of solid wood. 

Moorish elements had been absorbed in Spanish art for a long time before 
the invasion of America. Following the Conquest, Spanish craftsmen came to Latin 
America together with European furnishings which served as models for pieces of 
local manufacture. We are told that Moors in the armies of Pizarro and Almagro 
were set to work as craftsmen following the civil wars.” This may not be true his- 
torically, but a valid statement is that “Plateresque and Mudéjar designs, popular 
for XVI Century decorative colonial furniture were principally inspired by An- 
dalucia, since Sevilla and Cädiz were the cities in direct contact with the New 
World.” The architecture of La Paz shows this Andalusian influence, a mixture 
of Renaissance plateresque and Mudéjar. 

It is interesting to conjecture at this point whether the first Spaniards who 
settled in Peru, especially in Cuzco and Lima, were from southern regions of the 
Peninsula. Perhaps studies could be made to reveal associations between certain 
parts of Latin America and specific regions in Spain, based on historical data and 
comparison of material. For example, a comparison of Andean or Mexican cos- 


8. In present usage marquetry and inlay are synonymous, but technically the difference is that in marquetry 
the background woods and decorated portions are glued down together in one thin sheet to the surface of the wood, 
whereas in inlay the design is cut out in the wood to receive each small section which is then glued down. Several 
missing pieces of inlay in the Brooklyn Museum bargueño show that the depth was about 14”. 

9. À. TauLLaRD, El Mueble Colonial Sudamericano, Buenos Aires, 1944, P. 102. | 

10. G. H. BuRR, Hispanic Furniture, with Examples in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America, 


New York, 1941, p. 100. 
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tumes with those of 
Spanish provinces would 
give a clearer picture of 
the early Spanish inhab- 
itants. 

By the XVII Cen- 
tury elaborate pieces of 
furniture were being 
made in the colonies for 
homes of the ruling 
classes, and bargueños 
appeared in great num- 
bers, inlaid or veneered 
with fine woods, ivory, 
tortoise shell and silver. 
The plain, rectangular 
shapes of early Spanish 
furniture were used as models but the decoration was more varied and lavish than 
the Spanish plateresque. 

Naturally Peruvians would inject figures from their own experience into or- 
nament borrowed from imported models. Hunting scenes from Spanish chests 
would be re-interpreted in colonial woodwork. But as we examine the pictorial 
decoration of the Brooklyn Museum barqgueño, we realize that it bears little re- 
semblance to that found on any European furniture, with the possible exception of 
a XVI Century Spanish piece said to show Persian-Moorish motives, which is in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

If processions of animals, many of them mythological, and such crowded hunt- 
ing scenes do not appear on Spanish furniture, what other medium inspired the 
maker of this Peruvian bargueño? I believe that the style and much of the subject 
matter was suggested by European tapestries, especially the Flemish verdures of 
the XVI Century. Recognizing that the tapestries in turn received their inspiration 
from illustrated manuscripts and books, I further suggest that such manuscripts may 
have had direct influence on several of the figures in this piece. 

Consider the hunting scene shown on the front of the writing cabinet (Fig. 2). 
Bulls are being speared by horsemen just as boars are attacked in a Tournai tap- 
estry of about 1530, and the blackamoors in attendance carry boar spears. The 
horsemen wear prick spurs of a much earlier date than their dress or saddles, but 


FIG. 4, — Peru, XVIII Century. — Inlaid wooden box. — Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


oi H. D. EBERLEIN AND R. W. RAMSDELL, The Practical Book of lialian, Spanish and Portuguese Furniture, 
Philadelphia and London, 1927, pl. 95B. 


12. H. GoBei, Tapestries of the Lowlands, New York, 1924, pl. 244. 
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of a type often shown on European weavings of about 1300. 

The floral scrolls and most of the animals are also reminiscent of tapestry orna- 
ment. For example, a Flemish late XV Century textile shows on a garden ground a 
dog, stag,.unicorn, rabbit and various birds:'# another shows a lion, peacock, owl 
and mythological animals.* All these are among the birds and animals depicted 
on the front, sides or lid of the Peruvian cabinet. 

In other words, Peruvian artists were portraying Old World animals like the 
lion, elephant and boar, and birds such as the peacock, which they had never seen. 
And they were repeating from European sources mythological animals like the 
unicorn and those of the chimera type with the head of a lion, wings, and a dragon 
tail (Fig. 3), which no one had ever seen. 

However, there should not be undue emphasis on the presence or absence of 
realism. What matters actual observation in portraying a unicorn or a dragon? Is 
it true that only that 
which has been experi- 
enced can be described 
and understood? Perhaps 
the acme of such logic is 
the marginal annotation 
in a Persian XIII Cen- 
tury Bestiary in the Mor- 
gan Library. Next to a 
description of the Sim- 
urgh, that fabulous bird, 
an owner of the manu- 
script wrote: “’Thou fool, 
if nobody has seen the 
Simurgh, then how dost 
thou portray it?” Fac. 5. Interior cf Foryyeño hd (Fig, 1) shown Adam and Eve, ete, — Brooklyn 

Once a pattern is in- 
vented it can be copied or modified in many ways. AI of the above-mentioned fig- 
ures could have been seen not only on tapestries but in many other European arts. 
It is the style of the bargueño ornamentation which is closest to tapestries. The mo- 
tives themselves had first appeared in early manuscripts, especially the Bestiartes, 
allegorical natural histories which probably originated in the. V Century” and 
reached their height of popularity in Medieval times. They were widely read, ap- 


13. Jbid, pl. 62. ; ; 
14. A. PINCHART, Histoire de la Tapisserie dans les Flandres, Paris, 1878-1885, pl. 3. , 
15. The Animal Kingdom. Illustrated Catalogue of an Exhibition . . . The Pierpont Morgan Library, New 


York, Nov. 19, 1940 — Feb. 28, 1941, P. 11. , . i 
( 16. de. res about 300 B.C., had initiated this allegorical teaching of natural history. 
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peared in a number of languages, and their influence was great. They provided 
ideas for church architectural details, sculpture, painting, ends of wooden pews, 
and various other media. 

Several other Bestiary themes are of striking interest in connection with Peru- 
vian material, One is the siren playing a stringed musical instrument." This half- 
woman, half-bird figure may be the logical source for the mermaids playing guitars, 
which recur throughout Latin American colonial art. Previously Peruvian mer- 
maids were compared with figures in the caves of Ajanta,”* but the Bestiary ver- 
sion seems even more analogous. Typical examples embellish an inlaid box (Fig. 
4) in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, which is of cruder 
workmanship and prob- 
ably later than the bar- 
gueño. 

Another detail fa- 
miliar to the European 
manuscripts is that of a 
lion or hyena attacking a 
corpse,” which probably 
suggested the Peruvian 
Indian being trampled by 
a bull that appears on the 
front of the bargueño. 

Often borders, such 
as the floral arabesques 
dé interspersed with mon- 
Fins Re DUR keys and birds, which are 
F1G, 6 — One side of Bargueño, (Fig. 1), with ornsment of hunters, animals and birds. SEEN ON the interior of the 

lid (Fig. 5), recall deco- 
rated borders in books like the Book of Hours* even more than tapestry design. The 
same is true of the Adam and Eve scene on this part of the bargueño. This theme, 
familiar in Europe and colonial Latin America, may have been derived fromother 
art ornament but certainly would have been observed more frequently in religious 
books. 

Thus in Latin American art, as in the Old World, there are connections with 
European manuscripts and illustrated books. In order that we may judge how much 


17. G. C. DRUCE, The Medieval Bestiaries and their Influence on Ecclesiastical Decorative Art, in: “Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association,” Dec. 1919, p. 43. 

18. ZIMMERN, Of. cit., p. 34. 

19. M. R. JAMes, ED., The Bestiary, Oxford, 1928. 


20. Horae ad Usum Romanum, Paris, Philippe Pigouchet, 1498. In The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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of this material was available to native craftsmen, further research concerning the 
records or survivals of early European literature in Latin American would be most 
helpful. 

These, then, are some of the European ideas introduced to South America 
after the Spanish Conquest, with suggestions for the channels through which they 
Came 

Comparatively few details of the decoration are indigenous to Peru but sev- 
eral of these are unequivocal. The triangular stirrups worn by horsemen in the 
Hunting Scene were invented in the Andean region after the Spanish Conquest and 
have been used in Peru ever since. Generally of wood with silver trim, they are 
closed on three sides to 
protect the feet when rid- 
INGNOVER ARE Cragey 
mountains. 

The native tunic (un- 
cu) worn by the supine 
figure beneath the bull is 
also clearly Peruvian 
rather than European or 
Asiatic. The jaguar, rep- 
resented on the interior 
of the lid, is American, 
while animals such as 
stags and monkeys are 
found in the New World 
as well as in the Old. Par- 


rots, repeated in wood- 
land scenes on the sides rc. 65. — Another side of Baroueño (His. 1), with ornament ef hunters, animals and 
of the bargueño (Figs. 
6A and 6B), also indicate a tropical provenance. Here, too, and on the drawers, are 
birds feeding on flowers which are probably the hummingbirds of Peru. These and 
many other birds which are shown cannot be accurately identified since they are 
mostly fanciful in form and pattern, and the lack of color presents difficulties. There 
are touches of red, green, white and black paint on incised details of this inlaid 
piece, but no attempt is made to give actual colors of birds or flowers. However, in 
the opinion of Dr. John T. Zimmer, the ornithologist, a number of the small birds 
working on flowers are most likely hummingbirds. The long-legged ones, seen on 
the sides, may be herons, possibly the South American species tiger bittern. 

There are a few parts of the design which it has not been possible to identify, 
namely the heraldic device of two confronted lions with a heart between them 
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(Fig. 7), the guns carried by huntsmen, which are too simplified to be recogniz- 
able, and the horse trappings. 

In demonstrating that the piece is not of European manufacture, we should 
consider the kinds of wood as even greater proof than the style and subject matter 
of the ornament. Upon examining samples of some of the woods in this piece, ex- 
pert opinion established first that these were definitely not European." A second 
report” was as follows: 

Wood used as the background of the lid, sides and drop front is Cedrela — 
Spanish cedar. 

The lining of the middle and right drawers, and also the bottom of the bar- 
gueño is Juglans — walnut, but the exact species cannot be determined. (Other 
drawers are discussed in a technical appendix covering restorations on this cabinet). 

Of the four or more woods in the inlay it was possible to take a sample of only 
one, which is yellow and the palest of all those used in the cabinet. This was found 
to belong to the Rutaceae family but the genus could not be determined. Rutaceae, 
which are abundant in warm regions of the world, include lemon and orange trees, 
with about four hundred species in the New World.” 

Hence we may scientifically exclude a European provenance, as Cedrela is 
found only in America and occurs in every country south of the United States 
except Chile.“ Cobo, describing Peru in about 1650, said ‘“Almost all the curious 
and lasting things which are produced in this land are of cedar, such as retablos 
for the temples, figures of saints, ceilings, cabinets, chests and a thousand other 
things.”* This wood is still most important for domestic use in tropical America, 
being easy to work and also attractive. 

Juglans or walnut is indigenous to America as well as to China, Japan, India 
and Persia.” Knowing for a certainty that the walnut in the bargueño is not Eu- 
ropean, we then consider whether it can be Oriental. As has been said, the only 
Asiatic cabinets rather closely resembling our piece were those made in India under 
Western influence. The woods used as carcases and drawer linings there were found 
to be largely teak or sal, and never walnut. Furthermore, analysis of the construc- 
tion of those cabinets revealed crude dovetails in joining the drawers rather than 
the V-shaped type used in Europe; and an oleo-resinous compound employed as 
an adhesive instead of glue in fastening the drawers and the inlay.? 


21. ROBERT W. Hess, School of Forestry, Yale University. In a letter dated February 22, 1946. 

22. ARTHUR KOEHLER, Department of Silvicultural Relations, Forest Service, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. In a letter dated January 3, 1947. 

23. S. J. Recorb AND R. W. Hess, Timbers of the New World, New Haven, 1943, pp. 472-483. 

24. Ibid, p. 363. 

25. B. CoBo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, Sevilla, 1891, vol. 2, p. 114. 

26. RECORD AND HESss, Op. cit., p. 199. 

27. R. Enwarps AND K. DE B. CODRINGTON, The Indian Period of European Furniture, in: “Apollo,” vol. 27 
1935, PP. 132, 134, 336, 338. 
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The Brooklyn Mu- 
SCuipeabinet has. V- 
shaped dovetailing in the 
drawers and also joining 
the bottom to the sides, 
and glue is the adhesive. 
Without any doubt it is 
clear that in this speci- 
men the woods are not 
European, the construc- 
tion 1s not Oriental. The 
ornament 1s a new combi- 
nation of Old World and 
New World motives with 
several unmistakable 
Peruvian elements. Thus, 
its origin cannot be ques- dau 
tioned. 

To establish à more specific locality is not yet possible except to say that it is 
Andean. This is based on: 1. Juglans in South America is found in the Andean re- 
gion; 2. Peruvian bargueños which most closely resemble the Brooklyn Museum 
example are attributed to that area. It may be that T'arma, a modern center for 
inlaid woodwork, has a long tradition in this art. It may be that Chachapoyas lo- 
cated in the heart of walnut forests produced such finely wrought furniture. Or per- 
haps the best cabinetmakers like other craftsmen, congregated in the better known 
Andean city of Cuzco. 

One analogous piece, now in the permanent collections of the Department of 
Fine Arts of the International Business Machines Corporation, has been assigned 
to Arequipa where it was acquired by Mrs. William Braden a number of years ago 
(Fig. 8). Inlaid with woods, it is adorned with scenes from a bull hunt, dancers, 
musicians, birds, animals, and flowers, including the Inca flower in a border run- 
ning along the edges. The interior consists of architectural compartments and 
drawers in a conventionally European arrangement. Here, in addition to the above- 
mentioned ornament, is a whiskered sun face, and animals attacking the feet of 
supine figures, probably another variation of the ancient Bestiary theme which sug- 
gested the bull attacking the Peruvian Indian. 

When this cabinet was shown in the special exhibition America South of U.S. 
at the Brooklyn Museum in 1941, it was given an XVIII Century date, but in the 
opinion of others it is a work of the XVII Century. 


28. TAULLARD, Of. PES 270,252, 258; 
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The whole question of dating Latin American colonial art is difficult because 
of the absence of historical data and because research has begun only recently. In 
the Brooklyn Museum piece we are able to establish a post quem date by means 
of the European costumes which are represented. The horsemen and attendants wear 
knee-breeches fastened with long ends, wide lay-down collars of lace, long hair, and 
large felt hats with broad brims and sweeping plumes. These Were all products of 
the early XVII Century in Europe, largely originating in Spain, and becoming 
fashionable there and in other countries by 1630.” | . 

Since this style of men’s dress obtained for some time thereafter, and since it 
cannot be stated that the manufacture of the bargueño was necessarily contempo- 
raneous with this costume, we can be sure only that the piece was made after the first 
half of the XVII Century. Another XVII Century clue is found in the Peruvian 
silver cockleshell pulls on two of the drawers which are copied from pulls on Span- 
ish furniture of that period.” 

In view of the fact that there is nothing later than XVII Century indicated in 
any of the ornament, it can be assumed that the bargueño was made in the late 
XVI Lonearle VITE Century. 

Most examples of Peruvian inlaid woodwork are designated early XVIII 
Century, partly because several persons believe that the first colonial products were 
copies of Spanish models and that native subject matter was given little attention 
until the XVIII Century, when there was a renaissance of nationalism. This is a 
curious viewpoint and not always convincing, for it seems to me that indigenous 
elements could not have been completely stifled by the Conquest. Indeed, they may 
even have been more prominent features of early Colonial art than of later periods. 
I prefer to say that in the XVIIT Century or in any century some local ideas would 
continue to be expressed. 

In dating such art by means of the style of ornament, the problems are also 
complex and controversial. In weaving, which had an ancient history in Peru, we 
are able to trace a pre-Spanish development and can clearly see the transition from 
Inca garments to post-Spanish textiles. But in woodwork, which had not flourished 
to any extent before the Conquest, or in painting on canvas which was introduced 
to America by Europeans, the natives worked from Baroque models to begin with, 
therefore we cannot use conventional standards of art to determine an evolution of 
complex from simpler forms. 

In conclusion, I should add that future research should establish a more con- 
crete basis for dating than the thin evidence of subject matter or style. The archives 
of museum, church and private collections in South America should reveal histor- 
ical pieces. Furthermore, if there are records of factories and guilds, they might 


29. M. von BOEHN, Modes and Manners, Philadelphia, s.d., pp. 114, 12 24. 
30. BURR, Og. cit., pl. XI and p. 140, pl. XII and p. 143, pl. XIV and p. 147, pls. XVIII, XIX and DS Ha 
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FIG. 8. — Peruvian colonial Bargueño of inlaid wood. nn of Fine Arts, International Business Machines Corporation, 
ew York. 


serve to clarify how much*was achieved in the XVII Century. Perhaps then, in- 
stead of loosely attributing most colonial art to the XVIII Century, we will be 
able definitely to recognize the products of the long and active period of the XVII 


Century. 


NATHALIE AH ZIMMERN. 


APPENDIX 


The small drawer at the left and the long 
drawer are both complete restorations. Here the 
painted details on the inlay are laid on instead of 
filling incised lines with a heavy-bodied paint. On 
all the drawers and on the front of the top com- 


partment, the chevron borders seem new, being 
stained to look like inlay. 

Two of the silver pulls, which are in the form 
of figures with wide skirts, are completely cast and 
modern as compared with the cockleshell pulls. 
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The front of the top compartment originally had 
pulls in the centers of the flowers but each of these 
two spaces is now plugged with wood. 

On the interior of the drop front the falcon 1s a 
restoration. This whole new figure breaks through 
the border and has replaced a design of which only 
a small fragment, possibly an animal head, remains. 
The restored section starts above the bird. Mr. 
Sheldon Keck, Restorer of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, who reported on all the restorations in this 
. piece, believes that the interior of the drop front 
originally may have been turned the other way. He 
suggests that this could have resulted from split- 
ting the drop front to repair it, and then transpos- 
ing the two pieces when they were glued together. 
If this is so, the restored portion would have been 
in back of the lock when the bargueño was made. 


The lock itself is old but seems to have replaced a 
smaller lock judging by the shape of the portion 
originally cut out to receive the lock. 

Other restored details are as follows: 

INTERIOR OF DROP FRONT: Border with flow- 

ers and stripes in front, and two rectangular por- 
tions which formerly might have received the 
hinges. 

EXTERIOR OF DROP FRONT: 
inlaid flowers. 

EXTERIOR OF LiD: one corner. 

Carcass: piece holding hinges. Hinges are old 
but naiïls are new, as are some of the naïls on the 
iron mounts. 

Feet are recent. Bargueños, unlike papeleras, 
were not made with feet. 


Bottom strip with 
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BYZANTINE ART 


AND THE KAMA 
REGION 


1 bé IS not by mere chance that about twenty-five Byzantine 
silver articles have been found in the Kama Region. These articles were imported 
almost immediately after being manufactured in the Constantinople workshops. It 
is also quite certain that it was during the same period that these articles were 
buried. 

The importation of these articles into the Kama Region was regular, explain- 
ing the fact that all the pieces with markings of known date form a sort of continu- 
ous series, running from the beginning of the VI to the middie of the VII Cen- 
tury. They were imported from Constantinople by direct routes along the rivers 
into the steppes in the southern part of Eastern Europe. It should not be forgotten 
that the oldest Kufic coins were found in the Donets area and that no caches of 
more recent coins have been brought to light. 

Byzantine importations into the Kama Region reached their peak during the 
VII Century, at the time of Heraclius. This is established not only by the number 
of articles dating from this period, but also by the manner in which they appeared 


1. Translated by Mrs. Davin HUxLEY, under the editorial supervision of Dr. HENRY Fiezn, from the 
article by L. MATZOULEVITCH which was given to Dr. FIELD while a guest of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. during their Jubilee Session in June-July, 1945. Because of difficulties of communication, the translation 
has not been submitted to the author (H. F.). 
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in the caches — only coins of Heraclius 
being found. The number of Byzantine 
articles found in the Kama Region shows 
that a certain demand for their importa- 
tion existed, although the importance of 
this demand should not be exaggerated. 
The society of the Kama Region was, 
during the VI-VII Centuries, in a state 
of decomposition and its art reflected the 
religious and cosmic conceptions of the 
world. 


IG il: — Constantinople workshop, VII Century. — Silver 
plate found in the Turuseva village, Kama region. — Her- 
mitage, Leningrad. 


The cultural level of this society did 
not permit it to have a conception of the 
individual, to represent the human being 
as an individual man instead of a mere 
mask. Moreover, at this period they had 
not yet felt the necessity of having an al- 
phabet or writing with which to preserve 
speech—writing still was ideographic. It 
is for this reason that Byzantine Art— a 

à 4 FIG. 2.— Constantinople workshop, VI-VII Century. — Silver 
highly complex development — survives, plate with David killing a lion, found in the Kama region. 
outliving Byzantium which was then in the process of becoming a feudal society. 
It could not be entirely understood by the upper stratum of society ‘in the Kama 
Region which controlled the exchange of native products for imported articles. 

Native imitations, or the creation of a local school following the Byzantine 
style, were out of the question, as this upper stratum was not yet in a condition 
where it could promote artisans capable of passing from the abstract mask to the 
representation of the individual man. Nor did this society yet possess adequate re- 
sources to import Byzantine artists into the region. 

Nevertheless, the importation of Byzantine articles was not without effect. 
Articles coming from the south which did not bear designs of human figures were 
widely copied by the local art industry. 

We can now report the finding of new Byzantine objects, including two vase 
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fragments of medium size from a com- 
munal sepulcher of the VII Century, 
discovered during the construction of 
Dnieprostroi (now Dnieproges). 

The Turuseva plate (Fig. 1), deco- 
rated with a rose design, dates accord- 
ing to the stamp, from 629-641. It was 
made in the same period and in the same 
workshop as the plate decorated with a 
niello cross surrounded by a wreath, 
found in Maladzha Perescepina. Both 


FIG. 3. — David fighting a bear, miniature. — Psalter of Mar- 
ciana of Emperor Basil II Macedonian (976 — 1025). 


were exported from Constantinople to 
the north —one remaining in Poltava, 
the other reaching the Kama Region. 
The discovery in two widely sepa- 
rated regions of Eastern Europe of two 
objects of such rarity, but made at the 
same period and in the same Constanti- 


FIG. 4.— Constantinople workshop, VI Century. — Fragment 
of a silver plate with a bust of Euthenia (September), found 
in the Kama region. 


nople workshop, permits enlightment on 
important historical problems. 

A small silver dish attributed to 
610-629 A.D., found with the Turuseva 
plate, bore an inscription giving its 
weight. This inscription was not made 
by the artist, but later, at a time when it 
was not possible to determine its exact 
weight, or explain the divergence — in 
this instance greater than in similar cases 


. 5. — Constantinopl kshop, VI Century. — Silver goblet à ; 
Found in Mises Ré region. — Archeological Museum, _— between its “actu al weight (241 = 


Kiev. 
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grams) and the weight shown on the base (226.266 grams). 

Another silver plate (Fig. 2) shows David killing a lion. The visible resem- 
blance between the figure of David with that on a miniature in the Psalter of Mar- 
ciana (Fig. 3), as well as the general similarity of the composition with the silver 
plate in the Kerynia Treasure, leaves no doubt as to the authenticity of this piece. 
The purity of style as well as certain technical peculiarities prove its authenticity, 
while their similarity is explained by the fact that they are both based on closely 
_ allied compositions which, while not identical, differ only in detail. 

À fragment of a silver plate (Fig. 4), with a bust of Euthenia of typical By- 
zantine style probably belonged to a series depicting either the four seasons or the 
twelve months. It may represent one of the four seasons — probably autumn or the 
month of September. The plate was made of repoussé; on the base is a negative re- 
lief which has disfigured the stampings. These resemble those of the sacramental 
fans of Stuma, the Riha paten and a smallunidentified silver goblet, (Fig.s) which 
came from Martynovcy near Kiev. À portion of a silver dish (Fig. 6), bore a Bac- 
chic scene; partof one of the largestdishes known, it is attributed to the beginning of 
the VI Century (terminus ante quem 518). 

AIl these objects are typical : 
examples of Byzantine Ârt. 
Their typological sequence, 
formed according to their sty- 
listic appearance, can in no way 
coincide with their chronolog- 
ical order. Trends which seem 
to have disappeared by the first 
half of the VI Century, reap- 
pear later in full force in certain 
VII Century objects. On some 
objects, which are contempor- 
aneous, there occur details which 
are typologically incompatible. 
These contradictions can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the sur- 
roundings and artistic aspira- 
tions which motivated the cre- 
ation of these objects, did not 


FIG. 6. — Constantinople workshop, VI Century. — Fragment of 


ré immutable SE inalter: a silver dish with a Bacchic scene. 


able. Byzantine art is the art of an ancient society, and one which survived Byzan- 
tium when the latter became feudal. 
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SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN, Armenia and the Byzantine 
Empire. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1945, XXII—148 pp., XXXII pls. $3.00. 


Armenian art at the time of its discovery in the mid- 
XIX Century, was considered more or less of a curio 
with little historical relevance. In the second and third 
decades of our century the position was reversed ; STRZY- 
cowsKki and his school attempted to present Armenia as 
the hub of the world of art history, and Armenian art 
“as the initiator of Byzantine and the originator of all 
Christian architectural forms .”, from the Early 
Christian period through the Renaissance. The reaction 
against such exaggerated claims threatened to lead to- 
ward a new lapse into silence during the last years. 

À number of reasons lie at the base of these fluctuating 
interpretations and misinterpretations of Armenian art: 
the lack of a reliable survey of the works of art pre- 
served; the lack of a documented chronology of these 
monuments; and the lack of careful studies designed to 
determine the position of the documented monuments of 
Armenian art with reference to those of the neighboring 
countries. Miss DER NERSESsIAN’s volume is the first at- 
tempt to satisfy these needs. Small as it ïs, it lays a solid 
foundation and presents a clear picture of the develop- 
ment and the historical significance of Armenian art. The 
author’s purpose has been admirably achieved. 

Miss DER NERSESSIAN first surveys the history of 
Armenia and the Armenians from the IV through the 
XIV Centuries, and this in itself seems a most important 
contribution to the history of art; art historians, including 
this reviewer, are, as a rule, not too well versed in the 
history of the Christian East. Armenian history falls into 
two main periods: the first, in the Greater Armenian 
homeland up to the mid-XI Century; the second, in the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia on the Southeast coast of 
Asia Minor. Greater Armenia, in the political, religious 
and cultural spheres stands between Byzantium to the 
West and the Christian provinces of Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Anatolia to the South and Southwest. The later 
Lesser Armenian kingdom depends on these same sources 
with the natural difference that, since the Islamic con- 
quest of Mesopotamia and Syria, influences from these 
regions are Mohammedan rather than Christian. This 
situation, according to the author, determines Armenian 
art throughout; it is provincial and influenced by power- 
ful centers abroad, but out of these influences, it develops 
a character very much its own. 


G. R 


The position and the character of Armenian art is ex- 
cellently brought out in Miss DER NERSESsIAN’s chapter on 
Armenian architecture. The first known types of Ar- 
menian churches during the VI and VII Centuries were 
vaulted basilicas often with twin tower façades, their 
towers being pushed out right and left beyond the aisles. 
This points to Syrian and Greek influences, and in this 
reviewer’s opinion, perhaps even more clearly to influ- 
ences from Anatolia and Cappadocia; there this particu- 
lar type of facade was at home and likewise in these 
provinces, barrel vaults frequently replaced the truss 
roofs of Syria and the Greek coastlands of Asia Minor. 
From the VII Century on, in Armenia, domed churches 
replaced the older basilica type: the niche-buttressed 
square; the quattrefoil; the trefoil; the domed hall and 
the cruciform domed church. It is these domed structures 
on which are based both STRZYGowsSKkrs extravagant 
claims regarding the autochthonous origin, the world- 
wide spread and supreme prominence of Armenian archi- 
tecture, and the criticism of his opponents. 

It has occasionally been said that none of these churches 
is suficiently dated. But Miss DER NERSESSIAN rightly 
points out, that monuments of all domed types of Armenia 
bear reliable inscriptions supported by documentary ma- 
terial. Thus the reader will readily agree with the 
author that no critique of STRZYGOwWSKI'S theories must 
be based on doubting the verifñiable dates of Armenian 
architecture. But he will also agree with Miss DER 
NERsEssIAN’s further exposition of the true shortcomings 
of STRZYGOwsKIs method and results: the unexplained 
lack of dated churches in Armenia prior to the VI 
Century and of domed constructions prior to the VII 
Century; STRzYcowsKkr's indefensible syllogism, claiming 
the early existence of a type on the basis of examples of 
a late date; the unproven assumption of an autonomous 
development of all these types and, consequently, of their 
independence from abroad—this latter despite the incon- 
testable existence of types claimed to be ‘“ur-Armenian”, 
in the Christian architecture of Byzantium and Anatolia 
long before their appearance in Armenia. 

The rich number of examples given by Miss DER NER- 
SESSIAN to prove this latter point might even be increased ; 
the “niche-buttressed square” of St. Hrip'simé at Vaghar- 
shapat stems from Eastern Early Christian types such as 
the VI Century Mesopotamian church of El ‘Adrâ at 
Kakh and possibly, from forerunners and relatives of the 
Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. Certainly the quattre- 
foil church within an ambulatory as represented by 
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Zvartnots (641-666) is derived from an Early Christian 
type which as early as the IV Century appeared at 
S. Lorenzo in Milan and around 500 was frequent in 
Syria (Seleukia, 474-491; Apamaea; Bosra cathedral, 
s12). On the other hand, as the author points out, the 
hall-church type of T’alish (662-685) may well have 
originated in Armenia and spread to the Christian com- 
munities of Mesopotamia; the central plans of Armenia, 
as maintained by Millet, appear to have influenced 
Middle Byzantine architecture in Greece. Likewise, the 
author stresses, for example, that in the use of walled 
ribs, the ‘“Armenian architects struck out along paths 
never explored by Byzantine art.” 

The same clarity and cautious evaluation of facts 
characterizes Miss DER NERSESsIAN’s analysis of Armenian 
sculpture and painting. In the latter particularly, the 
differentiation between Byzantine and Mesopotamian 
prototypes and corresponding trends in Armenian mini- 
ature painting is of the greatest interest. It is only his 
ignorance which prevents this reviewer from going fur- 
ther into the subject. 

If the reviewer may be permitted to make a suggestion, 
he would like to express the wish of finding incorporated 
into the text of a second edition, the dates of Armenian 
kings, statesmen, theologians and vwriters now relegated 
to an appendix. He would also suggest that the publishers 
add some more illustrations of the manuscripts and monu- 
ments discussed in the text. The text itself, he feels, 
could not be improved upon: in its conciseness, clarity, 
cautiousness, learning and agreeable modesty, in the con- 
sistent use of both monuments and historical sources, it 
is exemplary for the way in which a difficult subject can 
be treated and remain understandable for both scholars 
and laymen. 

RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER. 


Marc Chagall, by JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY.—Published 
by The Museum of Modern Art, New York, in col- 
laboration with The Art Institute of Chicago; distrib- 
uted by Simon & Schuster, New York, 1946, 10 x 714, 
102 pp., 55 pls. #3. 


Apropos a large retrospective exhibit of Marc Chagall’s 
work at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, this 
Museum has published a book of 100-odd pages, with a 
generous amount of illustrations, many of these in full 
plate and in color, practically exhausting all research in 
regard to Marc Chagall's life and art. The section of the 
book relating to the temporary exhibit—the catalogue of 
the exhibit and the acknowledgments to those who as- 
sisted in its organization—occupies hardly five percent 
of the book. Most of the material gathered therein is of 
permanent value, and the Museum cannot be congratu- 
lated enough on this type of publication which it has 
used for most of its exhibitions of the past years. 

The volume contains a one-page chronology of the 
main events of the Chagall's life. The biographical and 
critical study of the artists life and art, written by the 
former director of the Museum of Modern Art, MR. 
JAMES JOHNSON SwEENEy, may be considered as one of 
the most exhaustive, subtle and, at the same time, popu- 
larized studies on Chagall out of the numerous books 
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and articles which have been devoted to this artist all 
over the world, Incidentally, the mere listing of the lat- 
ter, in the excellent Bibliography compiled by HANNAH 
B. MULLER, printed in very small type, occupies almost 
ten pages of the book. 

A study deserving similar praise has been written by 
MR. CarL O. SCHNIEWIND, Curator of Prints at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, on the Prints of Marc Chagall, 
whose graphic work has attained, particularly in recent 
years, almost as much importance as his painting. Listed 
also are Chagall’s works in American public collections; 
all the one-man exhibitions of Chagall’s art; all the 
books that he has illustrated from 1914 to 1946; and the 
theatre designs for which he is responsible, as well as, in 
the Bibliography by Miss MULLER, Chagall’'s own writ- 
ings, and the poems dedicated to him. Moreover, the ex- 
hibition having been one of the largest that has ever 
been devoted to Chagalls art, the very listing of the 
items exhibited constitutes in itself one of the most com- 
plete catalogues of Chagall’s oeuvre. 

Chagall, definitely ranking among the main representa- 
tives of modern art, the volume belongs to the ‘“musts” of 
any good bibliography or art library on the subject. Of 
course, its value may be questioned by some enemies of 
modern art as part of their questioning of the very merits 
of the latter. This is the only reservation that should be 
made in praising the book itself. However, even an in- 
veterate enemy of modern art must admit that the ‘“‘mod- 
ernism” of Marc Chagall is one of the easiest to “take.” 
À placid public may be shocked by many of his paint- 
ings, where cows are milked in the middle of an ass's 
head; where the painter pictures himself sitting on the 
shoulders of a lady; where the head of a peasant some- 
times flies far away from her body. 

But throughout all the complex, fantastic, unreal and 
awkward constructions of his highly untruthful composi- 
tions, impressed by the influence of cubism and of other 
modernistic trends and techniques of art, the onlooker 
may always discover the images of a folklore which is 
recognizable as that of the artists country of birth, Rus- 
sia, One also often feels a certain spirit of colorful gaiety 
and picturesque poetry which is another reflection of the 
same native atavism, 

Chagall is real in spite of himself, He is truthful, that 
is to say sincere, in spite of all the powerful determina- 
tion he puts into forgetting reality and truth. He ex- 
presses in his art the profound nature of his soul and 
life, in spite of having placed his whole art in the service 
of creating for himself another life, another nature and 
another world in which he longs to escape reality. Some 
of his landscapes, some group scenes—especially of his 
early period, but even among the latest of his works— 
are highly expressive of these other illustrative, narra- 
tive, and delightfully primitive qualities which, for us, 
represent the real genius of Chagall. 

And it seems that if his work should survive his own 
time, as is our hope, it will be because of all that 
Chagall disliked, more than because of all that fascinated 
him and with which he succeeded in fascinating the 
public of our time. 


AssrA R. Vissox. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


RASTKO PETROVITCH, Yugoslav poet and novelist, is the author of The Burlesque of the Perun, God of the 
Storm, a fiction history of the Slavs in the Balkans from the VI to the XI Centuries. His article “Questi Schia- 
vont” (Those Slavs) (II) Luciano and Francesco Laurana  . . . . . . . . . . . page 
is the second of a series of studies devoted to the contribution of the Slavs to the art of the Renaissance. 
The first article of the series, “Questi Schiavoni” (Those Slavs) (I) Nicolo dell Arca, was published in 
the October-December 1946 issue of the “Gazette” (pp. 217 et sq.) 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT, together with Hans Tietze, is the author of such notable books as the critical Catalogue 
of the Works of Albrecht Dürer (published in Augsburg and Basel between 1928 and 1937), À Catalogue 
of the Venetian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries (published in New York in 1944) and of the most 
recent European Masterdrawings in the United States (published in New York in 1947). To this issue she 
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CLOTILDE BRIERE-MISME, whose article (the first of a series of four) on 4 Dutch Intimist: Pieter Janssens 
mn ee ie nr mu sde en ©: ee PAC 
appears in this issue, has been a frequent contributor to the “Gazette” since 1912 and held the art critic’s 
column in the “Chronique des Arts et de la Curiosité” — a supplement to the “Gazette” whose publication 
may soon be resumed in this country. She was a lecturer at the Louvre from 1920 to 1940, Curator of Prints 
and Photographs at the Doucet Art Library of the University of Paris (from 1918) and, from the founda- 
tion of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York, in 1920, has been its Paris correspondent, A pupil at 
the Ecole du Louvre of Salomon Reinach and André Michel, and also of her husband, M. Gaston Brière, 
before their marriage, she chose Dutch art as her special field of study. Among her numerous contributions 
to that field, her History of the Collection of Northern Paintings at the Louvre and her volume, on the Dutch 
School, in the series devoted to the Paintings at the Louvre, are particularly noteworthy. 


HUGUES LE GALLAIS, Minister of Luxembourg in Washington, has traveled extensively and for many years 
resided in the Far East. À connoiïsseur and collector of Chinese and Japanese aït, he wrote an article, Trois 
Paravents Japonais, for the May 1933 issue of the “Gazette.” Returning to art research after war years 
entirely devoted to his activity as a diplomat, he offers in this issue a study of Animals Acting as Humans 
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NATHALIE H. ZIMMERN, Assistant Curator, Department of Primitive and New World Culture, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, has been associated with the Brooklyn Museum since 1929. Her interest in 
the colonial art of Latin America dates from 1941 when the Brooklyn Museum pioneered in that field with 
its exhibition: America South of the U. S. She arranged traveling shows on Latin America for the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. In this issue she discusses 4 Peruvian Bargueño: Colonial Variation of the 
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MRS. DAVID HUXLEY has translated for this issue (under the editorial supervision of DR. HENRY FIELD, 


formerly of the Chicago Field Museum): À Summary: Byzantine Art and the Kama Region . page 123 


from an article by L. MATZOULEVITCH wbhich was given to Dr. Fiezp while a guest of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 1945. 
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rs by RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER, Professor of History of Art, Vassar College, and by MRS. ASSIA R. 
VISSON, associated with the “Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its Council. 
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